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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We earnestly entreat our delinquent subscribers to send us the amounts the 
respectively owe us. We have asked this before, but we now respectfully but frankly 
submit the matter to them as one upon which the continued existence of the Messen- 
ger depends. We are in real distress, with thousands standing on our books which 
ought long since to have been paid. Will not our debtors discharge their obligations 
and enable us to keep up the Messenger as the literary organ of the Southern States ¢ 
If our appeal shall be in vain we have only to request of such as never intend to pay 
that they will inform us of the fact and we will stop their numbers of the Magazine. 

Come, dear friends, send in immediately the amounts due us, and which in all 


honor belongs to us, and enable us thereby to continue the publication of our favorite 
Messenger. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. | 


fias> Our Subscribers in remitting to us money for Subscriptions to the Messen- 
ger, will please send the amount in GoLp if possible, otherwise in CURRENT BANK 
Norres. In many instances, lately, we have had to pay one-half of the amount re- 
ceived, to get current funds for the other half. Many of our subscribers have sent 
us broken bank and counterfeit notes, and the consequence has been that they had 
to be returned to them, with a tax of double postage to us. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors. 





JoHN STEELE, Esq., is General Agent in Virginia for the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger ; also, for several other periodicals and papers, From the vigilant and prompt 
manner he has collected for us, and paid over collections, we recommend him to all 
publishers in the State who wish an efficient, prompt agent to canvass the State and 
collect for them. Address, John Steele, General Agent, Richmond, Va. 








SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
WEN gee J. A. BAELVIN, 


IS Constantly receiving from the celebrated manufactories o¢ 


Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Co., REESEE & Co., and 








_ ELBERT & Co., with and without the Aolian; whose instru- 





“ ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on 


the most accommodating terms. 


CABINET FURNITURE. 


Mr. B. still continues to Manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable [patterns, which for beauty and 


workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly Manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, 
Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 


Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 
J. A. BELVIN, Governor Street Richmond. Va. 





JOSEPH R. KEININGHAM, . 
BOOKSELLER AND BOOXKBINDER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 
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PARTY LEADERS. 


It is a grateful task to review a work of 
genius from a Virginian’s pen. We regard 
“Party Leaders’? with peculiar favor as af- 
fording gratification to our State pride. 

The Southern Literary Messenger is the 
proper medium through which Virginians 
should invite Virginians to the perusal, study 
and criticism of the literary productions of 
Virginia. That this work should be reviewed 
in this periodical is the more appropriate, 
inasmuch as the leading ideas which form 
the substance of a portion of it, appeared 
before the public for the first time in its pages, 
under the title of ‘‘ Representative Men.” 
When we saw those papers, we were struck 
with their conception as original. When the 
present work appeared, we were pleased that 
their author, having amplified and improved 
them, had presented them to the reading 
community in a more permanent form. This 
is not the first appearance of our author, Mr. 
Baldwin, either in the Messenger or in book 
form before the public, our Messenger read- 
ers having been delighted during a series of 
numbers by the sketches of the Flush Times 
of Alabama and Mississippi ; which work re- 
vised and enlarged was lately published, and 
has had an extended circulation. With a 
nice perception of character, a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, a strong power of descrip- 
tion and grouping, united with a delicacy of 
feeling suitable to the most fastidious, the 
success of our author in this department has 
been equal to if not beyond that of the writer 
of Georgia Scenes. 

We were somewhat surprised when we 





saw that ‘‘ Party Leaders’ was by the au- 
thor of ‘‘Flush Times.’’ Not until we 
thought of the stirring and graphic sketch of | 


* Party Luapers: Sketches of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Ciay, Jackson and Randolph; including notices of other | 
distinguished American Statesmen. By Joseph G. Bal a-| 
win, author of the Flush Times of Alabama and Micsise| 
sippi. New York: Appleton & Co. 1854. 
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Prenton ntibaiaian dt in the ‘leaded: seul we ‘be- 
lieve that such versatility of talent was the 


gift of one individual. While the object of 


the latter work is solely to amuse, the former 
contains views worthy of a statesman’s con- 
sideration. 


The object of this sketch is to invite the 
attention of the reading and thinking portion 
of our community to “ Party Leaders,’’ as it 
needs to be read and thought upon carefully 
to be duly appreciated. We wish also to 
consider some views which our author ad- 
vances and to deal candidly in our criticism, 
although we must acknowledge that we are 
all the time in an excellent humor with one, 
who for the second time in a different way, 
has so greatly entertained us. 

The plan of this work is singularly applica- 
ble to the present moment. The exciting ques- 
tions, which so long have divided the politi- 
cal parties have passed off the stage, and in 
the quiet which now reigns where once such 
bustle pervaded. we can look back and see 
what was the cause of the contest. Reflec- 
tion has succeeded to debate. The partisan 
editorial has given place to the class of works 
of which this is a sample which will in turn, 
afford material for permanent and substantial 
history. 

An age of action is ever succeeded, as it 
was preceded, by an age of thought. Those 
great men, who carried through our revolu- 
tion were succeeded by a race of political 
heroes who established our constitutions and 
forms of society, and therein represented 
principles which will ever divide our people. 
The lives of such men are the history of our 
country: their principles of action, the in- 
dex-mark of the feelings of our people ; of 
, whom they were the party leaders. 

The great man is truly a representative : 
and this character is the secret of that power 


he possesses over the minds and hearts of 


;his contemporaries, binding them to him by 
unseen sympathies, attracting the attention 


of the age and winning the appellation of 
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great. Representing certain feelings, he be- 
comes the spokesman of thoughts struggling 
for expression. We unfold our own charac- 
ter by yielding assent to his expression of 
our indwelling and preconceived, but unex- 
pressed and inarticulate feelings andthoughts. 
The mass of mankind have not the gift of 
expression. They have feelings, passions 
and thoughts, mingled in confusion without 
the power to reduce them into order and to 
give tothem expression. The man who does 
that for them, they look up to and account as 
great; for he has done that for them that 
they were unable to do forthemselves. He 
has reduced to order what to them was 
chaos—he has expressed what was to them 
unutterable. There is an expression other 
than speech, not only more distinct and more 
powerful, but more pervasive. Actions not 
only speak louder than words, but they ex- 
press what words cannot. Thoughts alone 
can be expressed in words—feelings are un- 
utterable save in action. Thus it is that the 
statesman in the form of laws, embodies the 
sentiments and feelings of those on whom 
they are to act, and in proportion to the fidel- 
ity with which he does this, does he become 
the living and acting representative. There 
is, however, another step in greatness. The 
truly great man, having given expression to 
the struggling feelings, looks back into the 
depths from which they spring and discovers 
the principles on which they rest. These he 
pursues to their legitimate consequences, 
drawing hidden conclusions, awakening new 
sympathies, arousing slumbering feelings, 
exhibiting their unity with each other and 
with feelings already known and principles 
already admitted. He thus constructs a sys- 
tem, builds up a party and becomes its leader. 
These remarks, which we make as true ab- 
stractly, and therefore applicable to all great 
men, apply with peculiar force in our repre- 
sentative form of government. No man ever 
remained in public service in America, with- 
out representing in his feelings, habits or 
principles, something peculiar to the people. 

So much for the leading idea of the work. 
In order'to appreciate the success of our au- 
thor and-to give him due credit therefor, we 
should look to the difficulties of his task. 
The delineation of character has ever been 
considered a master stroke of ‘mind. It re- 














quires a higher grade of talent than the his- 
toric ability. Hence critics have so highly 
esteemed Sallust, from his character of Cato, 
Cesar and Cataline. But classic genius has 
taken a higher step, requiring double the 
study and skill. It is to draw characters and 
then compare them, so as to illuminate one 
by the light of the other. On this basis, 
Plutarch’s fame rests. Although a Boetian 
by birth—with an involved style—of doubt- 
ful authority on historical points, yet his Par- 
allels have been more read and read to bet- 
ter purpose, than many of the graceful ef- 
forts of the highest grade of Roman and Athe- 
nian genius. A superficial observer might 
think that our author took his idea from Plu- 
tarch and merely applied it to American his- 
tory: but such is not the case. Plutarch 
wished to write Grecian history in that best 
of all possible ways, by portraying their rep- 
resentative men. So far his plan and that 
of our author concur. But Plutarch sought 
to individualize his characters by comparing 
each Grecian with some Roman hero, who 
had performed nearly the same office in his 
country’s history—hence he compares ora- 
tors with orators, statesmen with statesmen, 
generals with generals, Demosthenes with 
Cicero, Solon with Publicola, Pelopidas with 
Marcellus. More closely even than this does 
he pursue his parallels of character. As far 
as possible he compares those who figured in 
the same comparative period of their coun- 
try’s history, and who followed out the same 
principles of political action. Hence he 
compares Theseus with Romulus, both of 
whom were founders of nations, shrouded in 
the myths of antiquity ; and compares the 
military despotism of Lysander with the san- 
guinary proscription of Sylla. Our author’s 
plan is different. Adopting the idea of Plu- 
tarch in portraying the characters of the rep- 
resentative men of the age, he has departed 
from his plan in this, that he depicts in con- 
nection with each other, the advocates of 
different principles, who contended with each 
other over them, at the same time in the 
arena of American politics. He thus pre- 
serves through his work the succession of 
events, and shows the results of the strug- 
gle : in fine, in his own words, ‘ he has uni- 
ted biography with political history and by 
placing rival leaders in antagonism, has made 
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events and principles, stand out in bold re- 
lief and given a more striking expression to 
the characters he has ventured to describe.”’ 
In this departure we give him credit for orig- 
inality, at least in the execution. 

We say originality in the execution, for 
who that has read and thought about our his- 
tory, has not seen diverse characters ever 
struggling for different principles. It is the 
glory of our institutions that they foster two 
apparently warring principles of political con- 
duct at the same time. To advocate these, 
as they require advocates, the men of talent 
in eveyy age array themselves on either side, 
and thus carry on the contest. There are on 
the one hand progressive, and on the other 
conservative. The triumph of either to the 
destruction of the other, would overturn our 
political balance. Hence we see in the af- 
fairs of the day, the hand of Providence 
(which in the turbulence of political strifes, 
is attributed falsely to the whirlwind of 
chance,) is working out a resultant of 
these contending moral forces, which will 
move with triumph into the unknown future 
the principles of American freedom. How 
true, therefore, is this passage of our author : 
‘* Accuser and accused—once associates and 
compatriots in the work of the independence 
of America and Americans—are all gone to 
that bourne where the mighty events, as we 
esteem them, of this mortal life are remem- 
bered, if remembered at all, but as empty 
pageants and flitting shadows. The memory 
of these august shades is all that is left them 
except their works; and the fame they have 
left is more our property than theirs. And 
justice to ourselves and to the truth of his- 
tory requires the declaration that a nobler 
band of patriots than those who stood around 
the first and second administrations of the 
government, never lived. If they erred 
about modes of administration, theirs was an 
honest error—and inheriting our principles 
from the victors, we need not take them with 
their incumbrance of personal or party pre- 
judices: for the liberty we hold, was it not 
bequeathed equally by victor and vanquish- 
ed ?—by Federalist and Republican ?” 

The order of this work is chronological. 
Mr. Baldwin commences it with a parallel of 
Hamilton and Jefferson. In his own words, 





‘“we have stolen out from the busy employ- 





ments of this progressive time : from among 
the multitudinous material objects, which 
spring up in rank Juxuriance around our free 
institutions; from the throng of men, the 
scream of the engine, the street roaring with 
the tide of life—to visit the quiet cemetery, 
where the patriarchs, the martyrs, and the 
fathers of the Republic repose; and like 
‘Old Mortality’ with mallet and chisel in 
hand, bending over the tombs in pious rev- 
erence, have sought to remove the moss 
which time, and the mould which calumny, 
have gathered on their names.” 

In these sketches, our author has delinea- 
ted with great accuracy and justice, the first 
political struggle on principle in our Federal 
Government. At the present day, since the 
triumph of the party of his great rival, we 
are apt to undervalue the puliic services of 
Hamilton, to listen to nothing but the princi- 
ples of his political adversaries and to adopt 
Jefferson’s inconsistencies as rules of action. 
While we are reviling with indecorous acri- 
mony the memory of the illustrious consoli- 
dationist, we are ourselves adopting insen- 
sibly some of the legitimate deductions from 
those political axioms, which we had just de- 
nounced as heresies. That Hamilton was a 
patriot, even the most narrow-minded of 
his enemies must admit. He conscien- 
tiously feared that anarchy was the great 
danger of the tendency of our institutions. 
It is not wonderful that a gentleman and a 
scholar at that day, and reared up also in the 
English school of politics, should have this 
apprehension. Hence he wished tostrengthen 
and enlarge the powers of government. How 
many abuse his name and scout his meinory, 
who are for checking the extension of the 
institutions of the South by the power of the 
Federal Government—nay, many who pre- 
fer to carry on all public improvements at 
the charge and by the agency of govern- 
ment, instead of conducting them on the in- 
dividual principle. The red republican an- 
archist, who above all other men detests 
Hamilton, and whom Hamilton detested 
above all other men, only carries to extremes 
his cameo-stone principles when he asserts 
that government should give land to the land- 
less, employment to the laborer and by tax- 
ation on the property holder, should instruct 
in the three R’s, the ragged children of the 
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Five Points. Our author thus sums up the 
great influence Hamilton’s opinions now have 
in our country : 

‘‘ His influence, though more of class than 
Jefflerson’s, was not less durable. He ad- 
dressed the mercantile, professional and mil- 
itary classes, representing a great portion of 
the wealth and talent of the country, espe- 
cially of the commercial cities; and in his 
own State he wielded an influence and had a 
popularity almost unequalled; and strength- 
ened by the circumstances attending his 
death, he left upon the minds of his country- 
men, an impression of his power and his 
worth, never felt since the days of Wash- 
ington. His writings have passed into the 
text-books of schools, and colleges, and pol- 
iticians, and are quoted as authority in se- 
nates and courts, State and Federal, supreme 
and inferior, and not less for their reasoning 
than their style, have become classics in our 
political literature to endure as long as the 
institutions they illustrate.” 

The sketch of Mr. Jefferson, as drawn by 
our author, is eminently successful. He 
seizes the fundamental idea, on which rested 
his whole political system. On page 72 we 
find these words: ‘‘He felt jealous of all 
governments and was full of distrust of all 
who controlled them. His sympathies were 
with the people. He was for a weak gov- 
ernment. He thought the world was gov- 
erned over much.” In this quotation, we 
have the concentrated essence of all Jeffer- 
son felt and thought about government. It 
was just there that he fused with the popu- 
lar feeling on the subject; and in expressing 
this idea, acting on this principle, and em- 
bodying this feeling, he became the repre- 
sentative of that system, the leader of that 
party. The manner in which we find this 
feeling accounted for by the author is per- 
fectly satisfactory. It was a bold generali- 
zation—a new suggestion. He called on his- 
tory to show that the world had always been 
wrong and started a new school of politics, 
looking to antiquity not for truth, but only to 
point out the consequences of error. This 
was at the bottom of his strict construction. 
He was for circumscribing the powers of all 
sorts of government. In obedience to this 
principle, he divorced Church and State ; and 
withdrew from hereditary aristocracy the 
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fostering hand of governmental aid. This 
peculiarity of his system, rejecting as its pat- 
tern all previous types of government, left 
its leader to his own unaided reason. It is 
this fact, that accounts for those many in- 
consistencies, which the author has so vi- 
vidly portrayed. They arose not from his 
system, but from departures from it. He 
shrunk back from the astounding conclusions 
to which his system logically led. The dan- 
ger with all original characters is, that they 
are apt to depart from their preconceived 
design. We are of the opinion that the men- 
tal character of Mr. Jefferson had more of 
originality, than any that our work treats of. 
His mind was of that massive mould, fit to 
form new and lasting systems of political 
and social philosophy; not of that superfi- 
ciality that only strives to put old ideas in a 
new light. His was the mind of Columbus, 
discovering a new world, and leaving to 
those who were to come after him to clear 





‘up and cultivate those unexplored regions. 


So far has our author adhered to his plan. 
After this sketch of Hamilton and Jefferson, 
he comes to speak of John Randolph of Roan- 
oke. In treating of him alone, he has de- 
parted from his plan through necessity. In 
character and in principle, Randolph was 
truly unique. Highly elevated in social po- 
sition and exclusive in his feelings, he called 
himself and truly was a tribune of the peo- 
ple. Slightly glancing at him, one is puz- 
zied how one so different from the general 
type of character in our democratic times, 
could have in his heart any chord in unison 
with the great body of the people. Before 
reflecting maturely on the subject, we have 
often wondered how the aristocratic hermit 
of Roanoke ever retained such a hold upon 
that people, whom he himself characterised 
as ‘‘ such a constituency as man never had, 
and never will bave again.’’ In his princi- 
ples, he was not only unique, but entirely 
consistent, and hence our author could com- 
pare him with no one of his contemporaries. 
We have seen how Jefferson fell into Hamil- 
tonian errors. Mr. Calhoun, after whom 
Randolph’s school, of which he was only a 
disciple, has ever been, and for a long time 
will, continue to be named, was not consist- 
ent. But of all others, Mr. Randolph was 
the truest representative in principle and 
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spirit of the Virginia school of politics.|sprang forth to deeds of chivalrous emprize: 
Here observe this eloquent passage of our|so Randolph’s clarion tones waked the lead- 
author on this subject : ers of his party to battle for the cause of 
“If history gives us any knowledge of! their order.” 

any other public man so true and loyal fo az| For several reasons we regard Mr. Bald- 
idea, as this man was, we do not know the|win’s sketch of Randolph the most interest- 
volume in which it is written. He was con-|ing portion of the work. He seems, even 
stant throughout his long and troubled life to| better than Mr. Garland, to have understood 
this leading principle. Other men deserted! his character as a whole, and thus better able 
it—others forgot it—others deviated, and|to reconcile all those traditional incidents, 
after a while came back—others were con-| which seem to make him the most inconsist- 
verted to it: but amid all fluctuations and/jent of ail eccentric characters. 

backslidings, in adversity and prosperity,; Our author fully understood the peculiar 
through all changes of dynasty, alone andin|condition of social affairs in Virginia, and 
whatever associations how it moulded the character of Randolph. 
His description of the different circumstan- 
ces of the settlement of Virginia and the 
He stood like a light house, solitary and| New England States, (pages 148 to 154,) is 
alone, on the bleak coast, and amid the dark-| worthy of all attention. 

ness and the storm and the whelming waves,} Although, as we have said, he could not 
with an unrewarded and self-wasting fidelity, | compare the whole of Randolph’s character 
he gave out ever the twinkling light that) with that of any of his cotemporaries, yet 
warned the heedless ship of state from the; he has very happily illustrated several phases 
breakers and the lee shore of federalism.jof it, by centrasting them with the peculi- 
He preached State Rights, as if his life hadjarities of Patrick Henry and Henry Clay, in 
been consecrated to the ministry of those| which he makes the reader fully appreciate 
doctrines. Whenever he spoke—whenever|by his bold contrast, the characters of each. 
he wrote—wherever he went—State Righis,|In our author’s last parallel, we think he is 
State Rights, State Rights, were the ex-|entitled to greatest credit for originalty. His 
haustless themes of his discourse. Like|sketch of Hamilton and Jefferson was origi- 
Xavier, with his bell ringing before him, as|nal only in execution. That they were co- 
he walked through strange cities, addressing| temporaneous political antipodes, every body 
the startled attention of the wayfarers with| knew, and every one has studied the character 
the messages of salvation and denouncing! of the one in conjunction with that of the other. 
the coming wrath, Randolph came among} His sketch of Randolph, deserving of com- 
men, the untiring apostle of his creed, ever| mendation as it is, is any thing but original. 
raising his shrill voice against the alarming} Nature made his character isolated, and to 
incroachments of the federal government.’’|have parallelised him with any body else, 
‘‘ Nor was he without his reward. The dis-| would have violated nature. Our author is 
linctive doctrines of his school, in their fun-| the first one, as far as we know, who thought 
damental and primitive purity, were well-|of comparing Clay and Jackson. It seems 
nigh lost, after the era of the fusion of par-|strange at first, that one of our greatest 
ties in Monroe’s, if not, indeed, under the|statesmen and orators should be compared 
‘silken Mansfieldism’ of Madison’s adminis-| with a veteran warrior—but when we recol- 
tration. The old knights and cavaliers of|lect that it is the ground plan of the book 
the South were living, indeed, but were tor-| before us to sketch the feelings of the Amer- 
pid; like, as we have somewhere seen it|ican people as exhibited in their representa- 
quoted, the knightly horsemen in the en-|tive men, it is clear how appropriately this 
chanted cave, seated on their steeds with) parallel was conceived. We always thought 
lances in rest and warlike port, but rider and| of the Author of the American System as a 
horse spell-bound and senseless as marble,|second Hamilton, with none of his training 
until the magician blew his horn, when, at|in the camp, but schooled in the hardships of 
the first blast they quickened into life, and| poverty, endowed with wider human sensi- 





* Among the faithless, faithful only he.’ 
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author to his thoughts, the intellect always 


bilities, more vivid feelings, and more ex- 
pressive of them: in a word, a greater na-!leaves its impression on it and gives it its 
tive orator—of greater confidence in the peo-| characteristic hue. Springing out of the 
ple, but cesirous of turning their energies| native intellectual character, it has all of its 
and directing their affections to strength: n the | distinguishing traits, and is merely woven 
government, which would in turn strengthen | around the thought.. Our author’s first pro- 
the nation. ‘duction, ‘ Flush Times,’’ was a work well 

Before we saw this sketch, we had never! suited to his temper, and thus its style har- 
fully appreciated the representative trait in| monises so well with the subject. It has a 
the character of Jackson. We had thought! freshness and a piquancy about it, that 
that his bravery, his simple habits, strong| excellently touches off a character, and ex- 
and plain mind and successful generalship,| hibits its prominent points relieved from a 
had endeared him to the American people ;|back ground of contrast. This makes his 
but with our author’s aid, we see his popularity | style so good in these parallel sketches. But 
had a much deeper foundation. Of clear mind he has brought too much of this sketch wri- 
and iron will, he represented the go-ahead | ting into the work before us, to do himself due 
spirit of the age. Before his time, the fed-|justice. Although this work modestly pur- 
eral government was regarded with jealousy | ports to be merely sketches of Party Lead- 
by the masses. In the debates of the Vir-/ ers, it is in our opinion a work of higher and 
ginia Convention, we see from many speak- worthier objeci. His recounting of those 
ers on both sides, that an idea was prevalent’ stirring political events, which while they ex- 
that the government would be controlled by’ hibited the character of our people, moulded 
and managed for the benefit of the upper) their destinies, and that not noiselessly, but 
classes of society. This is even now the by violent contests, is sometimes too much 
unknown cause of a prejudice against the}in the style of a flippant narration of 9 rac- 
government that perhaps never will be wholly | coon hunt in the Southwest. It lacks that 
effaced. Jackson, however, in spite of this|massive dignity which impresses the mind 
feeling, exhibited to the people that specta-| with the importance of the events detailed. 
cle so consolatory tc their self-esteem, that! Though its ease and grace may please, it 
an executive, elected by their suffrages, had| does not call up the energies of tha mind, 
the iron will to challenge a sovereign State’ 
by his proclamation—to defy the other de-| 
partment by his overwhelming popularity) 
with the masses of the people. Of our au-' 
thor’s great fairness and candor with all his: 
characters, the following conclusion of his| 





and therefore the impression made is not as 
permanent as itshould be. It is better suited 
for the light magazine to be found on parlor 
easy chairs and luxurious sofas, than for the 
ponderous folio on the student’s desk ; while 
it contains thoughts worthy of a more sub- 








sketch of Jackson is an example : 

‘We are pained to be forced by truth to 
say that the hero’s character, of such robust 
anc. stalwart proportions and vital with mas-| 
sive and masculine strength, was incomplete. 
Like some Gothic tower, dimly seen by star-| 
light, it leaves the impression of power akin. 
to the terrific and sublime; but wants the, 
softening light of this absent grace to make 
it lovely to the contemplation and dear to the’ 
heart.” 

The style of our author deserves consid-' 
eration. For some purposes it is admirable. | 
So easy, soclear, and with a certain graceful | 
lightness that renders it so pleasant, it is 
what we would call an amiable style. Style| 
being the mode of expression given by an 





stantial garb, and not requiring the casual 


illumination of the essay style to be read by 
snatches while the mind is weary. There is 
also an inflatedness in certain portions, re- 
sulting from an undue enthusiasm which, had 
it been more subdued, would have given so- 
lidity rather than gas. Though these portions 
are comparatively few, yet there are many 
others of genuine eloquence. The quotations 
made to illustrate other portions of this re- 


view are also fair samples of the author’s 


general style. Some of the finest passages 
we are unable to quote on account of their 
length—but will content ourselves by refer- 
ring our readers to the conclusions of the 
sketches of Randolph and Clay. 

We also direct their attention to the high 
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moral tone of the whole book—its fearless be any fault to be found with it, it would be 
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criticisms and explicit censure, whenever from the rich exuberance of the genius of 
censure is deserved, which, while it may be the author which, like a luxuriant vine, seems 
condemned by the mindless partisan and to ouerrun its subject. It is a book just ac- 
ephemeral demagogue, must win the appro- cording to my fancy, and I think one of the 
val of all of hightoned and enlarged intel- most captivating in our language.’’ 


lects. 

Our readers may like to know something 
about the author of ‘‘ Party Leaders’ and 
‘Flush Times.’ Without the pleasure of a 
personal acquamtance with him, and indeed 
living in a portion of the State so remote 
from that of his bi.th, as never to have heard 
of him before the appearance of his first 
work, we were so much attracted thereby 
that we have made many inquiries about 
him the result of which with pleasure we lay 
before our readers. The ‘“ Flush Times” 
are sportively dedicated to the ‘‘ Old Folks 
at Home in the Valley of the Shenandoah,”’ 
Mr. Baldwin having been born and reared at 
Winchester, Virginia. He is the nephew of 
the late Briscoe G. Baldwin, one of the jus-| 
tices in our Court of Appeals; to whose. 
memory he has.touchingly inscribed his pro- 
duction now under review. Surely no more; 
suitable tribute could be paid to the memory | 
of such a man. By profession a lawyer, our. 
author has been for some time engaged inits | 
prosecution in Livingston, Alabama, where, 
in his intervals of leisure, he has favored the 
public with his literary productions. We 
learn that he has recently removed thence 
to San Francisco, California, where on an 
enlarged theatre he is engaged in practising | 
his profession. We hope that the pursuits | 
of ambition may not induce him to abandon | 
his pen, but that his visit to the great Ophir | 
of the West may so enlarge his observation, 
that in the maturity of his faculties, he may 
return to the mother commonwealth and spend 
his life in promoting her literary fame. That 
our readers.may see that this review is no 
indiscriminate eulogy of this work, we sub- 
join in conclusion the following estimate of 
its merits by a distinguished Virginia states- 
man, who has occupied a prominent position 
in the councils of the nation. “It is anoble 
production, full of profound thought, dis- 
criminating judgment, just criticism and ele- 
vated sentiments expressed in a most cap- 
tivating and eloquent style. It is a book of 
which any man might well be proud. If there 
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TO THOSE I LOVE. 


When I recall life’s golden hours, 
How sweet doth meim’ry bring, 

The flow’rets pluck'd from the rosy bowers 
Of love’s perennial spring. 


Sweet memory ever bathe my soul, 
I’ the fragrance of these flowers, 
To soothe when gently o’er me roll 

Clouds dipp’d in autumn showers. 


And as I lay me down to sleep, 
In th’ cold, but peaceful grave, 

I will not bid you o’er me weep, 
But o’er me gently wave. 


And when my soul to worlds on high, 
On angel pinions soars, 

Bathed in the softest, sweetest sigh, 
I'll seek the golden doors. 


And when thy leaves shall wither too, 
As fades the radiant beam, 


We'll form a wreath of loveliest hue, 
Where Jesus reigns supreme. 


W. HLL, 





THE DEAD WITNESS, 
A TALE. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Night under the tropics! Orion came 


forth from the chambers of the infinite, and 


stood in his belt and sword, like some valiant 
hero, resting amid his foes, and guarding 
the equatorial zone from the invading march 
of the intrusive day. Silence above and be- 
low ; a huge emerald sea, glittering with the 
wild lustre of a myriad of fires, burns be- 
neath us, brightening our track ovér the wide 
deep. On this burnished throne our ship 
sits floating and winning a consent of safety 
from the conquering waves, as she triumphs 
in her broad domain, of sky and water. 
How freshly these impressions come upon 
us at the midnight hour; thought is busy, 
but not in intercourse with the world, only 
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with the creatures of its own Universe. The 
spell of memory is upon the spirit, and it 
wanders back to those distant days, whose 
reviving creation sometimes cheats life of 
its coldness and its shadows. 

I was aroused from my reverie, by an un- 
expected and sudden stir of the night watch, 
who ran towards the officer of the deck. 
We were in latitude 27° 55‘; longitude 
96° 19‘ East, and had just passed through a 
heavy gale; the guns were unhoused and 
placed in their wonted positions, the decks 
had been cleared, so as to prevent any im- 
mediate interruption of what was passing, 
and not perceiving any cause of alarm, | 
moved towards the spot, to ascertain the oc- 
casion of the commotion. 

«“ Did you see any thing, sir?’ inquired 
the man breathlessly, and trembling in every 
fibre. 

‘©No; what’s the matter ?’’ 

‘The evil spirit, or some other goblin is 
en deck: I just saw a man, creeping along 
under the guns, whose look was frightful to 
behold.” 


* Nonsense, Johnson: you have been 
dreaming,—sleeping on duty,—and if you 
are not more careful, I'll report you.” 

Johnson went back to his station grumbling, 
and reluctantly took his post. Sailors are 
proverbially superstitious, whether it is the 
danger of their calling, or their general sepa- 
ration from the world, that superinduces a 
sometimes solemn sense of the supernatural 
I know not; certain it is, they luxuriate in 
its bewilderment, and it works a strange ef- 
fect upon the minds of others. These grand 
tragedies of the sea, they rehearse over and 
over in the forecastle, and perhaps they en- 
dow their character with this essence of the 
marvellous. This knowledge made me treat 
with indifference the impressions of this 
man. Time and experience gave me diffe- 
rent instructions. 

Without giving the remotest credit to the 
statement of Johnson, I went below and 
slept soundly." At seven bells, the mid- 
shipman came to my bed, and with the usual 
word, “ itis seven bells sir,’ aroused me for 
the duties of the day. There was a muster- 
ing of privates in their several divisions 
under the command of the lieutenant, and 








now all was bustle and activity on board. I 
noticed that all the crew were impressed 
with a sense of some mystery they could 
not fathom ; groups of them gathered about 
the deck, whispering curiously to each other, 
with an expression of doubt and dread 
stamped upon their hard features. Save this 
slight incident, nothing occurred for several 
subsequent days, and even the men seemed 
to have forgotten every trace of their super- 
natural visitor. One evening just before 
sunset the breeze had freshened into a blow 
and the order came, to put the ship under 
close-reefed topsails; while they were busy 
the cry of “sail ho!” rang clear above the 
breeze, from the man in the foretop. 

‘Where away ?”’ demanded the officer of 
the deck. 

«Over the lee bow,”’ was the answer. 

It proved to be a huge Chinaman coming 
down upon the wind, and as she swept 
past bore homeward from our officers and 
crew many a wishful greeting to friends left 
behind. Presently the sun sank and the 
wind lulled ; impatient and scoldingit moaned 
itself to rest, and darkness and _ silence 
reigned upon the face of the waters. It was 
a night to awaken chilling emotions in the 
breast, and ere the morning dawned they 
were fully realized. The boatswain’s whis- 
tle had long died into silence, since the crew 
were piped down for the night, and each 
man sank into the oblivion of slumber. Sud- 
denly there was a wild commotion between 
decks; tones of vengeance broke harshly 
upon the ear, while the voices of others, 
were awed into speechless dread by a re- 
turn of the apparition, whose appearance so 
mysterious and confounding before, was con- 
firmed by a second visit. Some of the 
sleepers having been suddenly awakened by 
the confusion, were angry in their denuncia- 
tion of the others. Altogether. it was a 
strange and unusual circumstance on board 
a man of war, and sometime elasped before 
order was restored. 

Lights were procured and a search institu- 
ted, and those who had seen the object 
were strictly examined, a man named Sutton, 
declared that a bearded face and nearly 
naked figure had glided suddenly by him, 
but vanished as soon as it had appeared, into 
the surrounding darkness. This time there 
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was no deception—conviction had settled 
upon their minds. 

This Sutton, whose declarations were so 
sincere and earnest, impressed me seriously ; 
in intelligence and general information, he 
was in advance of his ship-mates, and they 
had won my confidence and respect. I had 
trusted him upon duties of peril and danger, 
and knew him incapable of the indulgence 
of idle fears, or vague superstitions. In our 
conversations upon the subject which filled 
the mind of every one on board, I threw 
all the doubt and disdain upon his cre- 
dulity which a necessity of keeping any 
order in the ship required, yet it did not 
shake or enfeeble his belief. Some horrid 
personation living or dead haunted the ship 
and no persuasion could wean his mind from 
the torturing certainty. 

The pestilent contagion of fear gained an 
ascendancy in the minds of many and weak- 
ened the spirit of command among the ofli- 
cers; some even had refused their watches 
and were in a state bordering upon mutiny. 
The captain was consulted in this emer- 
gency, and to satisfy the parties, an univer- 
sal search was ordered by the whole of the 
ship’s company, yet no sight or glimpse of 
any mortal was ever obtained. The vessel 
was one of the finest in the navy, and until 
this occurrence, no more harmonious, and 
well-disposed crew, ever conducted a man- 
of-war across the deep. We left the old 
town of Norfolk, in Virginia, with song, joy 
and laughter upon the lips of every one ; 
now that spirit of buoyancy was turned to a 
sigh. The note of gladness was changed for 
one of sorrow, and the saddening peal went 
forth to ocean, not to earth, where a thou- 
sand tongues and breasts, touched with sym- 
pathies, share the burden of our distresses, 
only the changing deep and the ever-varying 
features of the sky could witness the mute 
horror of our despairing men. Shut up 
within the narrow limits of a ship, in the 
midst of the ocean, with a dark haunting 
spectre, they were visited by all the terrors 
their fancies could create. Ignorance too of 
the real nature of this ghostly intruder totally 
unmanned them. Like King Polydectes, and 
his friends who were transformed into sta- 
tues at a sight of the Gorgon’s head; so 
they were petrified whenever this new Me- 
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dusa shook his snaky locks in their faces. 

The long intervals of its appearance 
served however to allay the spell of fear ; 
we were now in one of these lapses, and 
becalmed in the intense heat of the tropics. 
Forgetfulness of the intruder gave a tempo- 
rary spirit of enjoyment to the hour, and 
thus the time flew away, with a heavy wing 
to be sure, yet lightened by that interest, 
which the solitary ocean is capable of im- 
parting. - Now and then, the great Patriarch 
of the deep, pursued by tribes of whale kil- 
lers, and his other foe, the swordfish, set 
the ocean ina fury for miles. That clear 
glassy sea, unruffled by a single breeze, 
with its long monotonous swell, would it 
never change?’ Could it afford no relief, 
but the death struggles of the Leviathan 
whale? Yes, one other pleasure was ours ; 
which was a bath for the whole ship’s com- 
pany: we were accustomed to lower a sail 
over each side of the vessel, and as soon as 
the order was given a hundred and fifty 
men at least were enjoying the luxury of 
an ocean ablution. The sail lowered just 
below the surface, served to protect them 
from their detested enemy the sharks; it 
was a lively scene, and as refreshing as it 
was lively. Men are but boys indeed, when- 
ever they are swerved from engrossing indi- 
vidual interests, by any necessitous emer- 
gencies. 

While the crew were in the height of 
their sport, a white cloud, no “larger than 
a man’s hand,” appeared in the heavens, 
and a distant ripple, dimpled the face of 
ocean. Presently a roar announced the ap- 
proach of the swell and its ascendancy was 
established before any time for preparation 
intervened. It is usually the fact that ex- 
tremes meet every where, and thus from 
total calmness we emerged into the fury of a 
hurricane. 

Before the hands could muster, it struck 
the ship, and drove her gunwale nearly to 
the water’s edge. This sudden “ heeling’’ 
nearly proved disastrous, for the weight of 
the men on the opposite side tore the sail 
from its fastenings, when it was lifted, and 
turned them all over board, as handily as if 
they had been ejected by human effort. Tore- 
cover them was a serious operation, neverthe- 
less, it was accomplished without loss at last. 
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When order was restored, and the vessel 
under way, it was discovered that a sentry 
who occupied a box was missing. How or 
where he had disappeared, no one knew, or 
could ascertain, notwithstanding every in- 
quiry was instituted. This mystery infested 
the minds of all, for it remained unfathoma- 
ble until other and more important discove- 
ries linked the chain of future circumstance. 
That very night our spirit visitant returned. 
It was past midnight, and I was lying in a 
profound slumber, for the fatigues and ex- 
citement of the day were no obstructors of 
sleep, when suddenly a cold hand was 
placed upon my naked face, and instantly 
withdrawn. The owner had been groping 
about in the dark, and this revelation of 
his presence was clearly accidental. In- 
stantly I was on my feet, and grappling with 
the object, it sank down instantly upon my 
touch, as if vanishing into nothingness ; but 
my grasp was firm. Finding escape impos-. 
sible, two appealing, famished eyes were 
raised to mine with a look so profoundly 
full of suffering, that it would have wrung 
pity from the heart of a stone. As he 
raised upon his feet, his tall and ghastly 
figure was frightful to behold. 

« Villain,’ IT demanded, ‘ what apology 
have you to offer for being here ?”’ 

He shook his head mournfully and made 
no reply. He had a foreign look, and might 
not comprehend me; some interrogations in 
French were offered. Still no reply. In 
Spanish, no rejoinder. Irons were ordered 
and the prisoner placed in close confinement. 
One circumstance gave a shadow of dark- 
ness to my impressions; he wore at the 
time of his arrest, an article of clothing be- 
longing to the man who so suddenly disap- 
peared on the day of the squall. This in- 
cident confirmed all on board, that he was 
the murderer of the missing marine, and set 
them clamoring fiercely for his blood. A 
large knife was in his hand, at the moment 
of his discovery, ready perhaps for more 
blood. The appearance of the poor unfor- 
tunate gave me a strong interest in his be- 
half; shining through filth and rags and 
wretchedness, was the look of a gentleman ; 


his slight frame and the delicacy of his limbs, | 


were plain indications that he belonged 
to a race, who had never had any of their 


limbs rendered muscular, by gross labor. 
Hands and feet inappropriately small, con- 
firmed my observation, and strengthened 
my hope, of some eclaircissement of this po- 
sition. 

The legislation of the ocean is painfully 
deficient of mercy, it is moreover deficient 
of other qualities, of which expediency and 
wisdom recommend an improvement. Offi- 
cers do not deviate from their duty or swerve 
from the offices of a generous manhood, yet 
they are not the establishers of those duties, 
and are not responsible for their abuse. The 
case of our prisoner might be evidenced to 
justify such reasoning. Since his arrest only 
a few days had elapsed, and under circum- 
stances purely conjectural, yet he was to be 
tried for his life. As the other two profes- 
sions, medicine and theology are represented 
in the navy, why is not law, equally im- 
perative ? Do not cases constantly occur, 
among such a large number, where a law- 
yer’s talent and experience for litigation, and 
the sifting of evidence, might be advantage- 
ously used ? 

To return however to our prisoner, noth- 
ing could extort any confession from him, 
as to the circumstance of his secretion on 
board. No weapon except the knife was 
found upon his person, yet the coat of the 
marine was stained with blood. His imme- 
diate appearance too, after the poor fellow’s 
disappearance sanctioned a suspicion of guilt: 
suspicion however is not proof or evidence: 
these last were to be obtained on the day of 
trial, which was close at hand. 

This ceremony is imposing at all times, 
and it was unusually so on this occasion. 
All the officers including the commander, 
were in full regimentals. The marines with 
fixed bayonets, guarded the prisoner each 
day, and all on board felt the influence of the 
proceedings. From the culprit nothing was 
elicited, not one word of defence. He sat 
perfectly regardless of his position, and made 
no objection toany testimony however adverse 
to his acquittal. This stoical conduct sur- 
prised us; I was discomforted thoroughly, 
for no man conscious of guilt could sit so in- 
differently under condemnation. One wit- 
ness swore that in a pocket of the jacket 
found upon the prisoner, was a letter written 





to friends at home, by the missing man, in 
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which allusions were made to some mortal 
enemy, whom he had only escaped by going 
to sea. Could it be possible, that this ap- 
parently harmless being could run such 
risks, to fill the measure of his vengeance? 
This was then a true solution of his presence 
here, and the evidence seemed to produce 
conviction in the minds of all, and shortly 
after a verdict of guilty was rendered. I 
watched the countenance of the poor un- 
fortunate, as a sense of his doom settled 
upon his mind; the eye moistened and the 
lip quivered an instant, and then his face 
was as rigid as marble. For a moment, only 
for one’ little moment, had the heart turned 
back to its ashes in its mouldering urn, to 
hover about the grave of its earliest and best 
affections, then all despair was ended. Reli- 
ance from some unseen source, brought back 
the strength of a strong and steadfast soul, 
longing for mercy from other judgment than 
that of feeble erring humanity. 


The condemned was sentenced to be exe- 
cuted forthwith: just time enough was al- 
lowed for some brief preparation, and the 
work of death was to be perfected. Might 
there not be some appeal? I visited his 
lonely cell and extorted some vague admis- 
sions as to his birth and place of nativity. 
He was an Italian, and spoke the language 
of that classic land with grace and purity. 
He bore, moreover, one of those proud, old, 
historic names, we are familiar with in her 
annals, and whose very sound suggests so 
much of interest. 


My visits were generally unknown to the 
crew or commander, and this made them the 
more impressive ; all alone at midnight I 
entered his cell, when naught was heard, but 
the voice of the waters whispering their legen- 
dary name, at the rocky gate of Ocean. I 
warned him of the approaching hour when 
the volume, which contains the record of 
this life, should be closed forever, and urged 
him to make some admissions as to his 
crime. 


‘What would you have me confess ?”’ was 
his impatient inquiry. ‘ Which will stain 
the soul most profoundly, to admit a false- 
hood, or to die innocently under circumstan- 
tial conviction ?”’ 


yourself if innocent, otherwise you will be- 
come your own executioner.”’ 

“Yes,” he answered sadly, ‘‘I shall es- 
cape the flames of Polycarp, to be thrust into 
the den of Daniel.”’ 

I could not interpret the enigma buried in 
this allusion, and remained silent. 

The following day was fixed for the exe- 
cution, notwithstanding, the hour before | 
left him, he slept calmly as an infant. The 
light of faith must be very strong, whose em- 
bers burn about the unseensou! so steadily, yet 
it was about to expire within the coffin and 
the tomb, and notwithstanding, he seemed to 
triumph in his despair. 

The morning dawned, and at the hour 
appointed all hands were called to witness 
punishment. The marines were mustered 
and ranged into line upon the quarter deck, 
the men, cutlass in hand, and officers with 
drawn swords, prepared for the pageantry of 
death. Presently the prisoner came forth, 
pale and emaciated from confinement. The 
rope was attached to the yard arm, and the 
noose went dangling in the wind. During 
these preparations, an enormous shark made 
his appearance in the wake of the ship. His 
slender, dorsal fin, cutting the water like a 
dark rod, marked his steady pursuit. He 
came on unerringly as if scenting his prey, 
and as if conscious of the work we were 
about to perform. It was too horrid, the an- 
ticipation of such a fate, for even our iron- 
hearted men. I have observed before, that 
their hatred of this sea-monster is without 
bounds, and they determined to rescue our 
culprit from his voracious maw. A large 
hook was baited with a piece of pork, and it 
was lowered over the side of the ship. As 
soon as he caught sight of the tempting bait, 
he darted forward and seized the hook. The 
cry ‘‘ you’ve got him, you’ve got him,” rang 
from mouth to mouth. In a few minutes he 
was dragged under the ship’s quarter, and 
hoisted on board. Meanwhile there stood 
our prisoner, with the cap drawn over his 
face, and the throttle about his neck. 

No sooner was the shark on deck, than 
the men attacked it with their long knives, 
and in an instant he was disemboweled. 
What was our horror and surprise at this 
moment, to see roll out upon the deck, the 





“You are bound,” I urged, ‘‘ to justify 


missing sentry in his full uniform. No mark 
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was upon the body, and nothing to indicate 
a violent death, attested our previous pre- 
sumption of murder. 

The truth flashed upon me instantly ; and 
I conveyed my impressions to the comman- 
der without delay. ‘‘ This man sir,’’ I urged, 
‘‘was undoubtedly knocked over-board on 
the day of the squall. Do you remember 
the position of the sentry box? That was 
the period of his disappearance.”’ 

‘Remove that rope from the neck of the 
prisoner,” was the order. 

I shook the poor fellow by the hand; but 
instead of that trance of joy and tears, which 
I expected, only a few indifferent words 
greeted my ears. The death witness to his 
innocence, stripped him of thatend he seemed 
to greet and covet. 

Only one thing was left unexplained in 
this curiously written chapter of ocean life,— 
and it was along time before the whole truth 
dawned upon us. This was that strange mys- 
tery of concealment on board our frigate, 
and which no fear of the torture of death, 
or the final judgment, wrung from him. To 
the rest of the crew it was a dark, unsolved 
enigma, and by no means satisfactory. Time 
and experiment might promote the solution 
and soften their harsh judgment. 

One day [ ordered lunch prepared, and 
invited my friend to partake of the repast— 
previously taking the precaution to place the 
knife which he held in his hand at the time 
of arrest, by the side of his plate on the table. 
He manifested no uneasiness at its appear- 
ance, and carelessly took it in his hand and 
began to cut some article of food before him. 
Had this knife been intended for the shedding 
of my blood, would he not have felt and man- 
ifested some discomfiture at my insinuated 
suspicion ? 

‘You are very kind,”’ he remarked in the 
course of conversation, ‘‘to restore me this 
utensil, for I have occasion to be attached to 
it for many reasons.” 

I imagine my look was a little lowering at 
this moment. ‘ You thank me for placing 
in your power the means of cutting my 
throat,’’ I mentally suggested. 

“Tt enabled me to cut some beef, which I 
found in one of your barrels, and served as 
other means of preservation.”’ 

‘Was this the use to which it had been 





applied when I discovered you?’’ [ inquired. 
‘‘ Most assuredly ; no other.”’ 

A pish of self-contempt, involuntarily es- 
caped me. So here was an explanation of 
the other horror, so mystifying and confound- 
ing. Time might yet prove him a real mar- 
tyr after all. 

Confidence, that strong bond of fellowship, 
was strengthened by these incidents, and it 
ran with a sort of electrical influence, from 
officers to men, throughout the ship. His 
attainments in music and painting were really 
eminent, and his discourse always entertain- 
ing and eloquent. He spoke of subjects, 
not individuals, which led me to think a pur- 
posed avoidance of persons, or their mention 
rather, was premeditated. I could not over- 
come these repugnances, for I thought the 
pressing of them might afford some clue to 
his character and identity. It was a vain 
hope, and of course abandoned. Although 
we had been cruizing about in various direc- 
tions, our final station was the Mediterranean. 
Port Mahon is the usual station of our marine, 
and thither we sailed, with fair breezes and 
favoring weather. In a few days all the in- 
dications of ‘land ho!’ were visible in the 
sky and water. Floatingleaves and branches 
swept by us, and several birds from the pe- 
ninsular lighted in the rigging. My com- 
panion manifested the greatest possible un- 
easiness at this intelligence; the approach 
to his home was, next to death, the greatest 
source of misery. I noticed this depression 
and asked the eause. 

‘ Signor,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I have a favor 
to ask.”’ 

‘“‘ Any thing within the pessibility of com- 
pliance.”’ 

‘¢ Could not your officers land me secretly 
on shore ?”’ 

‘‘If you explain your reasons for this re- 
quest, they may.”’ 

‘‘T will entrust it to you, and you only,” 
he replied solemnly. ‘‘I belong to a political 
family, and have been exiled from my native 
land; it was this which induced me to secret 
myself on board this vessel with the purpose 
of getting a passage, and landing without 
being discovered.”’ With a heart moved to 
pity, and overflowing in my eyes, I asked 
why he had not revealed this before. 





‘*T was conscious,’ was his answer, that 
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any discovery would be the forfeiture of my 
life when we landed, and preferred to die 
unknown and unregretted by my friends.”’ 

‘And this was the reason for your silence 
upon trial, and the true explanation of your 
presence here? God of mercy and judgment, 
how inscrutable are thy ways! The merest 
circumstance prevented our staining our 
hands with your innocent blood.’’ 

His request was religiously kept, and many 
years afterward, I had the satisfaction to 
know that he was enjoying a position of honor 
and freedom in the bosom of an illustrious 
family. 

This was the man, on whom our suspicions 
had conferred satanic attribute—murder— 
and ultimately the justice of acquittal. 





MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


[CONTINUED. } 


BY W. S. GRAYSON. 


Before we proceed to the extract from the 
writings of Sir William Hamilton, we deem 
it proper to premise that he advocates the 
doctrine of cause and effect in the material, 
but denies it in the moral world. He asserts 
unequivocally, that the doctrine of ‘a deter- 
mination by motives cannot escape from ne- 
cessitation.’’ He supposes that if we allow 
that every action happens under an inviola- 
ble law of cause and effect, the responsibility 
of the actor, as a moral being, is destroyed. 
He frankly acknowledges that he is unable 
speculatively to perceive how a man can be 
free, if there be a motive for every action 
which causes the actor to perform the action. 
Neither can he perceive how an actor can 
perform an action without a motive, if we 
admit the doctrine of cause and effect to 
prevail in the field of mental philosophy. 
This difficulty, which overmastered the logi- 
cal acumen of Sir William, is the great gor- 
dian knot of moral philosophy. 

In my judgment, it has become the node 
of mental philosophy, simply from the fact 
that Locke and others have regarded the will 
of man as a faculty of the mind. In my 
judgment we get rid of the whole difficulty 
by reversing this philosophy and returning to 
the theory of the Scriptures, that man is a 
living soul. Make the soul and the will of 





man identical, and the difficulty is removed, 
and with its removal we get rid of all the 
transcendentalism of German and French 
philosophers. 

If any man will turn to the philosophy 
of Scripture, he will find that Scripture 
does not say that man Aas a soul, as German 
and French philosophers suppose, for if it 
did, then, it would establish a distinction, 
and therefore a difference between man and 
the soul of man, considering man as an im- 
material being, or immortal, intangible cause 
of action. The question in hand is in res- 
pect to the cause of actions. What does 
Scripture say man became when the plastic 
hand of its great artificer ceased his work ? 
It says he became a “living soul.’’ This is 
also the doctrine of Plato. 

Is not a living soul itself a cause of ac- 
tions? If it is, is it not a willing principle? 
If man became a soul, and the soul be the 
cause of actions, what utility can there be 
in saying of this cause of actions that it is 
possessed of a faculty called the will? If 
man became a living soul, capable of willing 
in order to be a living soul, where is the ne- 
cessity for superadding to this active soul or 
this soul endowed with activity, a collateral 
faculty also possessed of a principle of ac- 
tivity capable of causing an action. Here 
is precisely the ‘‘ not sunken rock,’* to use 
Sir William’s language, on which more phi- 
losophers have heretofore struck and made 
shipwreck of their faith. 

If the will of man be the cause of actions, 
then when you hear philosophers talk about 
the last determination of the mind, you hear 
them talk about a mere absurdity and con- 
tradiction. Will and mind cannot each be 
distinct causes of actions, for such a suppo- 
sition would throw moral and mental philos- 
ophy into inextricable confusion. If the will 
be the cause of actions, then it must be the 
will that is the last thing that determines, 
and not the thinking capacity of the will. It 
is the thinking capacity of the will which 
enables the will to produce an intelligent or 
sensible action. Take away from the human 
will its inherent ability to think, and you at 
once degrade it and put it upon a level with 
the will of brutes. 

But the greatest error that has been made 
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upon this subject has been in not discrimina- 
ting between a motive and a reason. 

Philosophers have heretofore contended 
that man always acts from the influence of a 
motive. And hence they have drawn the 
conclusion, that if man always acts from the 
influence of a motive, it was the motive that 
was the influencing cause of his actions and 
not the man. And hence it followed that 
man was not a responsible being. And 
no man can resist its logical power, if I 
may so express myself. But when we come 
to draw the distinction between a motive 
and a reason, we find that the whole theory 
is a mere tissue of absurdities and contradic- 
tions, unless we suppose that a cause of ac- 
tion can be a nothing—a nonentity—an ab- 
straction. Certainly it is as plain a proposi- 
tion as it isin the power of human language 
to utter, that if an inducement to any given 
action be any thing else than a reason, it 
must be an abstraction, a nothing, a non- 
entity. It cannot exist except in the imagi- 
nation of the actor. Has a false proposition 
either in morals or physics any real existence? 
Is it not an existing truth that two and two 
make four? Is it not an existing truth that hap- 
pinesscan not result from vice. That happiness 
can result from virtue is, upon the contrary, 
a subsisting truth of morals. If a man acts 
upon the supposition, or what is the same 
thing, from the motive or consideration that 
two and two make five, or that there is hap- 
piness in a vicious course of life, does he not 
act from some supposed cause which has no 
real existence except in his blinded and mis- 
informed understanding or imagination? If 
it be a subsisting truth of morals, that hap- 
piness springs from a life of virtue, how can 
it also be that it is a subsisting truth of mor- 
als that happiness springs from a life of vice ? 
They cannot both co-exist as immovable 
principles of morals, for they are precisely 
contradictory. If they contradict each other 
then, one of them must give way and be re- 
garded as an untruth; and what is an un- 
truth but an imaginary truth—a thing that is 
not a principle, but an abstraction, a nothing, 
a nonentity ? 

If this reasoning be just, then, when a man 
acts from an abstraction, he cannot act from 
a cause of action unless a nothing can be a 
cause. Can a nothing have influence? Can 





a nothing move a human being? Can anoth- 
ing, as a cause of action, be run back in an 
adamantine chain of fixed causes and effects ? 
The thing is preposterous. Necessitation 
thus falls. A cause of action must be a 
thing endowed with a motive power before 
it can exercise itself as a motive power. But 
in order to sustain the doctrine of necessity 
against which we are now combatting, you 
will have to show that the mere mistaken 
and unsubstantial imaginations of the actor, 
which have no other existence than in his 
blinded and deceived imagination, are causes 
possessed of influence—are motive powers. 
If a human being moves to action, and a 
nothing, a nonentity, an abstraction moves 
him, is it not as plain as the sun at noon, 
that the human being himself moves to ac- 
tion freely or spontaneously? In this way 
we get rid of the whole difficulty. 

Does not an untruth follow from a truth? 
Are not two and two nof five, because two 
and two are four? You could not assert an 
untruth to be an untruth, except as a conse- 
quence. Why is it that itis untrue that hap- 
piness does not follow from a vicious course? 
Is not the reason why, because happiness fol- 
lows from a course of virtue? If happiness 
did not follow from a course of virtue, you 
would be utterly unable to prove the oppo- 
site untruth to be an untruth. These are 
grave and important distinctions. 

To what fountain are we to trace the sen- 
sationalism of Locke, the primitive judg- 
ments of Kant, the objectivity of Berkeley 
and Hume, the trancendentalism of Schel- 
ling, Fichte and Hegel, and the infidelity of 
Carlyle and Coleridge, but to the mistaken 
philosophy that man as a mind as a distinct 
faculty ? 

There is a very great distinction between 
saying that man das a mind, and saying that 
man is an intelligent being. The two pro- 
positions are as wide apart of each other as 
the poles. 

Is net every philosopher well aware of the 
fact, that Reid and Stewart were routed 
from the position that man Aad a moral sense, 
as a distinct faculty, and that they were de- 
feated upon the ground of the utter inutility 
of holding that man was a moral being, unless 
he was so inherently. If man be inherently 
a moral being, then Ae 7s a moral being, and 
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has no use for any distinct faculty to make 
him what he is intrinsically. As Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton very justly says, it is in op- 
position to just philosophical principles to 
explain any given phenomena upon complex 
and involved data, when it can be done sat- 
isfactorily at a cheaper rate. 

The philosophy of Germany and of some 
English writers, that man has a mind, has 
given rise to the absurd distinction between 
the immediate and reflex operations of our 
mental actions, called in philosophical lan- 
guage, the objective and subjective processes 
of thought. The whole theory is founded 
in a misconception of the thing that does 
the thinking. It is the same thinking being 
or thing that thinks there is an outer world, 
that thinks there is an inner world. Admit 
this and transcendentalism is dead. 

I take it for granted that the reader has 
read Humboldt’s work entitled Kosmos. If 
he has, he has no doubt been startled that 
he does not find in it any where a direct ref- 
erence to the great Architect of physical na- 
ture. We do not very well perceive how a 
writer could undertake to write a philosophi- 
cal treatise upon physical geography in its 
grandest and sublimest aspects without dwel- 
ling with mingled emotions of awe and rev- 
erence upon its creator, his greatness and 
goodness. Dr. Young has observed that the 
“ undevout astronomer is mad.”’ But Hum- 
boldt was no mad observer. I have seen it 
elsewhere accounted for upon the ground of 
his dread of the philosophy of German trans- 
cendentalism. He dreaded the distinction 
between the objective and subjective philos- 
ophy. He does occasionally refer to a first 
cause, but it is to it, as to a beginning in a 
chain of fixed causes. He does not deny a 
principle of causation and hence is under a 
necessity to admit a beginning to that chain. 
He accounts for it himself upon the princi- 
ple of “the wholly objective tendency of 
his disposition” —and hence speaks of God 
as ‘the mysterious unresolvable’”’ problem 
of the history of origination. But what is 
German transcendentalism ? It is that every 
event has a cause. Thus if the mind of man 
passes from the objective to the subjective— 
from the direct to the retlex—from the thing 
made to the supposed maker, it is an effect 
and cannot have originated with the thinker 





because every efiect must have a cause. It 
is the same doctrine precisely as the one that 
we are the creatures of motive. Because 
if the mind of man passes from the know- 
ledge and observation of the created works 
of God to the knowledge and observation of 
God, the supposed creator, it is an effect, 
since the human mind has no absolute power 
of origination. These German philosophers 
say that if we admit that every effect has a 
cause, and if we admit that the indirect or 
subjective opinions of the mind are effects, 
which they must be if they do not originate 
in the mind, then, they contend that we are 
bound in a chain of fixed causes and effects. 
The result of this doctrine is just what Sir 
William Hamilton calls it, the doctrine of 
fatalism. What Sir William says he cannot 
explain, is the freedom of man in any con- 
sistency with this doctrine. He supposes 
that we are reduced to the direful necessity 
of doing one of two things: 1. We have 
either to give up the doctrine of cause and 
effect, or 2. We have to give up the freedom 
of the human will. 

What has Sir William done? Why he 
has just surrendered the doctrine of cause 
and effect. And this surrender makes way 
for his abstruse doctrine of the law of the 
conditioned. A more wild, a more visionary, 
a more transcendental tissue of assumptions 
than this, I venture to affirm, with all the perils 
of the venture hanging over me, is not to be 
found in the whole range of German philos- 
ophy. The very moment you destroy the 
law of cause and effect, you destroy the om- 
nipotence of God. 

It is very generally admitted among met- 
aphysical writers that it is impossible spec- 
ulatively to reconcile the supremacy of a first 
great cause, with the freedom of man as a 
moral being. considered as a secondary cause 
of actions. This being the case, the world 
should receive without displeasure any the- 
ory, submitted to its examination and scru- 
tiny which undertakes to solve that problem, 
so as at the same time to preserve the just 
supremacy of God along with the responsi- 
bility of the creature. We think our theory 
sufficient for that purpose. In the mean 
time and posterior to its specific elucidation, 
may we not do well to inquire whether the 
considerations which are supposed to move 
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men to action, may not with great and evi- 
dent advantage to the science of mind, be 
classified and reduced to a few plain and 
primary distinctions? Can we not be per- 
mitted to divide all the moral motives which 
are thought to influence the conduct of men 
into good and bad motives? Is this classifi- 
cation not absolutely necessary in order to 





had ‘a taste and preference, or might be 
supposed to have a taste or preference. This 
shows the distinction between the actor and 
his motives. The actor has a chance tolook at. 
and to examine these motives in the light of 
his intelligence, before he performs or before 
he can perform a moral action. An involun- 
tary action is not a moral action either way : 


any rational inquiry into the merit or de-|either meritorious or blameworthy. 


merit of human conduct, as this merit and/| 


this demerit form the basis of moral phi- 
losophy ? 

If we are permitted to make this classifica- 
tion and are sustained in it by just philosophi- 
cal principles of moral science, are we not 
thereby under a necessity to say that there 
is much human conduct, or what is the same 
thing, many human actions, which are neither 
good nor bad and hence not the result of 
good or bad motives, and hence not proper 
phenomena for moral investigation ? For ex- 
ample. A human being may pass from one. 
room to another: may change his position 
from one seat to another: may choose coffee 
rather than tea: may prefer to read a tale in 
poetry rather than in prose. Now, here are 


evidently a class of human actions which are | 


neither good nor bad, and are brought about, 





If now the actor, anterior to a moral ac- 
tion has an opportunity to look at motives as 
they have been previously classified by moral 
philosophy into good and bad, true or false, 
has he not a chance to exercise his preference 
for the good over the bad, the true over the 
false, or vice versa, the bad over the good, 
the false over the true? If you admit this 
philosophy, do you not restrict the actor to 
the chance of one of two motives leading to 
a moral action—a good or a bad motive? 
Even, therefore, if we were to admit that 
motives produce actions, still we would not 
destroy human freedom unless we were also 
to destroy the choice of the actor. If mo- 
tives produce actions—that is to say, if good 
motives produce good actions, in the light of 
moral philosophy, still if you wish to prove 
that I am not a being responsible for my ac- 


so to speak, by neither good nor bad motives. | tions, you would have to prove that I had no 


With respect to these actions, the science of | 
moral philosophy has no applicability. 


Whenever you succeed in classifying mo-|not from motives. 


tives into good and bad motives in order to) 
any rational investigation into the science 
of morals, you at once make a large advance 
towards comprehending the scope of human 
freedom and the design of hnman freedom. 
It at once and irresistibly leads you to infer, 
since motives may be ranged and classified 
into good and bad or true and false, that 
human freedom is the result of the relation 
subsisting between the actor and these pre- 


viously existing motives that have been also' 
previously ranged and classified. The very|! 


moment that the science of moral philosophy | 


begins to classify motives, calling some good, | | tained by means of sensation. 


and calling others bad—calling some true, 





ability to prefer freely either a good or an 
‘evil motive. Men act from preference and 
It .is therefore possible 
for a man to prefer an illusion of his own 
mind which pleases him, and which he sup- 
poses to be a true thing, to a true principle 
of moral philosophy. 

But let us return again to the subjeet more 


‘immediately on hand. 


Man is a compound being, compounded of 
will and intelligence. He is materially pos- 
sessed of five senses, through which he ob- 
tains all the information which it is possible 
for him to procure. His first converse then 
is with an outer world, and this converse we 
call the objective knowledge of things ob- 
After he has 
“acquired the knowledge of certain facts, he 


and calling others false, this antecedent ex- then begins to reason from those facts and 


istence of the motives, whether good or bad, | 
to the moment when the actor brings them to 
his use and employment is clearly estab-| 
lished. 


to establish beliefs. 
subjective knowledge. 
If a boy takes a piece of heated iron in 


These are called his 


Then, the motives constituted an|his hands and burns them, and then presents 
antecedent fixed something about which he/it to his companion with the belief that it 
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will also burn his hands he exhibits both the 
objective and the subjective processes of 


thought. From his own senses he learns 
the objective reality of heat, and from his 
subjective reflection he confidently believes 
it will burn the hands of his companion. 

Now the German Philosophers say that 
these two beliefs are differently acquired. 
That sensation tells the one and conscious- 
ness the other. And hence they make con- 
sciousness the criterion of the truth of our 
subjective knowledge. So also does Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. They both insist upon the 
existence of primary beliefs in mankind. In 
doing this they certainly attribute the power 
of absolute origination to a created being. 
It is, we think, not to be questioned that 
there are primary truths, but not primary 
beliefs. Between the two there is a very 
great distinction. 


To acknowledge the existence of a prima-| 





ily ears, and am thus brought into acquain- 
tance with the sonorous properties of matter, 
and after having heard these sounds, it is 
still me myself that does my own thinking. 
Does the reader wish me to give the mean- 
ing of the pronoun I, as I have used itin the 
foregoing sentences? If he does I tell him 
I mean by it, my will or my soul. In the 
school of nature our first acquaintance is 
with the outer—the objective world and itis 
only after we have improved our knowledge 
of material objects, and learned the causation 
there prevailing—that causation according to 
which one thing goes before as cause, and 
another thing coimes after as effect, that we 
turn our attention to, or make our acquain- 
tance with, the subjective philosophy of 
mind and the science of ontology. But it is 
the same immaterial, intangible, immortal 
unit, designated by the pronoun [—designa- 
ted by the term soul—designated by the 


ry belief would be to discard the doctrine of} word’ will thus acting. 


cause and effect, or the pre-established har-| 


mony of the moral universe. The Supreme 


If this philosophy be true, it would be ut- 
terly impossible for German philosophy to 


Being of the Scripture cannot possess the at-|draw any distinction between my method of 
tribute ofa first cause, or what Humboldt|acquiring my objection, and my subjective 


calls the ‘‘commencement of the history of| 
origination,’’ if it be possible for a primary| 


belief to arise in the human mind. 

There is a remark made by Reid that phi- 
losophers who make consciousness the crite- 
rion of the truth of our subjective knowledge, 
would do well toconsider. He says that ‘‘it 
were difficult to give any reason for distrust- 
ing our other faculties that wil! not reach| 
consciousness itself.”’ 





knowledge. You must impart to me a por- 


tion of intelligence before you can make it 
—, for me to know that an outer world 
in reality exists. 


In order to understand this subject we 
must draw the distinction between the facts 
or truths acquired, and the ability of the will 
or the soul, or the spirit of the infant to ac- 
quire them. When the infant concludes 


If Reid be right in | that if he puts his hand into the flame of the 


this remark, then the famous argument of| taper, a second or a third time it will burn it, 


Des Cartes, that ‘I think, therefore I am,’’ 


iby what name are we to call that conclusion? 


loses its value as a foundation for any the-|The infant gets his knowledge of the proper- 


ory in mental philosophy. 


ties of heat through the senses. But how 


What is that thing which looks out upon | does he get his conclusion? It is in answer 





an outer world through the sensoria! organs| to this question that German philosophers fly 
of the body, and who or which after having into the regions of transcendentalism. They 
this converse with the outer world indulges’ go at once into the doctrine of idealism, as 
in speculations, draws conclusions and forms) taught by Fichte, or into the primitive judg- 
judgments ?>—TI answer it is me myself and ments of Kant, or into the pyrrhonism of 
not my mind. I am the partyinhabiting my Hume, or the skepticism of Cousin. 

body, ane I have a power or capacity of It seems to be as plain as any proposition 
thinking—I am the individual who looks out! can be, that this conclusion is nothing more 
of my eyes, and sees the things of the outer than what the infant thinks. He thinks, (and 
world—and then think about what I see—so. by him the infant, the reader will remember, 
that J do both the seeing and the thinking.| we mean the will, or the soul, of the infant,) 
Zam the individual who hears with my bod-| that the flame of a candle will burn. Thisis 
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what Sir William Hamilton calls conscious- 
ness. The infant, Ae would say, was con- 
scious that the flame of a candle would burn. 
But how much better is the consciousness of 
the infant with respect to phenomena, than 
the thinking of the infant? Both may be de- 
ceived. 


The great question which underlies this 
whole debate, is with respect to man’s ability 
to rise to the conception, or the knowledge 
of God by original ability. If it were not for 
that, there would be no debate in it. Now 
my theory settles this question, as plainly as 
it does German transcendentalism. 

The terms absolute, unconditioned, infinite, 
eternal, primitive, first cause, original prin- 
ciple, first truth, are applied to God. The 
questions are, is God an objective being, and 
is our knowledge of God, objective know- 
ledge ? 

The true theory upon this subject is the 
hypothesis of the Scripture that God is a 
spirit. Ifthe great first cause be a spirit, 
the next question is how we, who derive our 
information through material organs, can de- 
rive a knowledge of a spirit by means of sen- 
sible organs? We cannot hear a spirit, we 
cannot see a spirit, we cannot feel a spirit, 
we cannot taste one, and we cannot smell 
one. Obviously, however, before we answer 
this question, there is a preliminary distinc- 
tion to be carefully noted and that is, the 
distinction between absolute knowledge of a 
spirit, or rather the knowledge of an absolute 
spirit, and the history of the acts and doings 
of that spirit. Upon the solution of this ques- 
tion turns the system of the Christian reli- 
gion, with which we do not purpose to inter- 
fere in these pages. 


But with the other question, we shall deal 
differently and shall advocate, in opposition 
to the Scotch school, which teaches that con- 
sciousness is our instructor, that our only 
teacher must of necessity be the First Cause 
itself, and this teaching must be done by Rev- 
elation. 


It is with reference to this subject that Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophy has yet to be 
considered. 
diately percipient of an external nature. The 
reader is doubtless well aware that this ques- 
tion has been fiercely debated for over a 


He contends that we are imme- 





thousand years. The greater number of 
philosophers have been against Sir William 
and they have all been of the school of Skep- 
tics. But although, they have denied our 
intuitive knowledge, they have not denied 
that consciousness declares in favor of an in- 
tuitive knowledge. They, therefore deny 
that the declaration of consciousness is to be 
relied on as a certain test of truth. 


It is not to be denied that all materialists, 
and all infidels contend that we are not im- 
mediately percipient of the existence of mat- 
ter that we have no intuitive knowledge, 
that we have no certain means of knowing— 
not even that we exist—not even that we 
know that we do not know. And it is also 
not to be denied that it has heretofore been 
pretty well agreed that to deny that conscious- 
ness is the criterion of truth is tantamount to 
an admission that these conclusions as above 
enumerated are plainly and logically una- 
voidable. All matters in dispute are always 
open to debate. If we wish to ascertain the 
ability of any instrument to effectuate a cer- 
tain end, it is certainly important to know 
something of the nature of that instrument. 
If we wish to know whether man is capable 
of knowing, or not, it is certainly important 
to learn something of the nature of man. 
Then the enquiry at once arises is man an 
imperfect being in the mental department of 
his nature? If he be, does not this mental 
imperfection necessarily attach to his know- 
ledge? Can man as an imperfect being know 
otherwise than as an imperfect being? If 
you say yes, then you cannot think that he 
immediately knows. He must, upon the 
contrary know indirectly. If so, then, the 
representational system in mental philosophy 
is true. 


But let us look at this question in the light 
of Revelation. Revelation proceeds upon 
the supposition that man is a fallible being. 
If Revelation be true, then there are but two 


classes of knowledge in this world, the re- 


vealed and the unrevealed :—the unrevealed 
is the knowledge of fallible men, and the re- 
vealed in the knowledge of infallible men. 
If the distinction of fallible and infallible 
prevails between the writers of Revelation 
and the residue of men, then it seems to me, 
that no believer in this distinction can hold 
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consciousness to be the criterion of truth. 
The question is grave and important, and re- 
quires yet farther examination. 


LITTLE MAGGIE, 


BY M. LL. W. H. 


DEDICATED TO ANNIE, A BELOVED SISTER, 


Who proposed its being written, “in the mean time,” 
whilst waiting for the publication of some fugitive pie- 
ces—she having just read the admirable essay in the 
January number of Harper, upon the successes achiev- 
ed by a proper application of the usually deemed un- 
important interval between effort and result. 


N. B.—It has been remarked by perzons who have heard 
this story read, that the exchange of Bibles recalled a 
similar incident in * Queechy.”” The writer of “ Little 
Maggie,” never met with ‘ Queechy,” till some months 
after the above little tule was written. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


“‘T don’t care; it’s no matter; I wish I 
was dead !”’ 

“?*Twould be quite as well,’’ said Miss 
Phebe, with the cold, ironical smile, more 
taunting in its incredulity than words— 
‘ Quite as well I dare say.’’ 

Quite !’’ did not escape the prim lips of 
Miss Phillis, but her look was eloquent. 

“Yes, I wish I was dead!” again said 
Maggie, desperately. 

The Misses Petre’s boarder, Mr. McIntosh, 
who had entered unnoticed, laid his hand 
gently on the little girl’s shoulder. Her 
cheeks colored violently, then paled: the 
elder ladies looked annoyed and a little 
frightened. He was gentle, yet impressive. 

‘*T should like your young charge to take 
a walk with me this fine evening,”’ 
in a voice soft, but commanding. 


he said 


“Ocertainly,’’ said Miss Phebe graciously, 
hoping to propitiate him by her readiness to 
gratify his every wish. 





“With greatest pleasure,’’ chimed in 
Miss Phillis, equally hopeful that her sweet 
amiability would charm the handsome bach- 
elor. 

“ You will get your bonnet and come ?”’ 


His words asked the question, but the tone 
carried within it a little golden thread of en- 
treaty, irresistible to the ear of the sorrow- 
ful child. She ran eagerly for it. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh conversed to such purpose during her 
short absence, that his auditors seemed under 
the spell of delight. 


They set off—first through the little green 
gate leading to the meadows, and then he- 
side the beautiful windings of the creek, in 
whose pellucid waters the ripening nuts, 
dropped by the busy squirrels overhead, 
made ten thousand ripples. Both were silent 
till they reached a large flat rock nearly over- 
grown by the dark green leaves of the chick- 
aberry, and seated themselves. He gathered 
a hand full of the red and aromatic fruit, and 
after she had eaten it, 


“So you wish you were dead, Maggie ?”’ 


She looked up: now she knew certainly 
he had heard her. 


‘Did you mean what your words express- 
ed ?’’ asked he, fixing his calm, clear, repro- 
ving eye upon her. 


She met his gaze courageously : her face 
flushed a little— 


‘1 did when I spoke them’’—then starting 
up, her whole impassioned soul in her eyes. 
‘T felt forsaken—desperate. O, did you 
ever know what it was to feel so? No pa- 
rents, no friends, no home, unloved, uncared 
for, desolate—lost °”’ 


‘Yes, Maggie,’’ he sajd softly and slowly, 
and taking her hands in his—*“ yes, Maggie, 
all this I have passed through before your 
eyes opened on this world’s light. But who 
came to seck and to save that which was 
lost ?”’ 


‘ Our blessed Saviour: O, that is the sweet- 
est word in all the Bible. O,. that He would 
sive me!’’ 

‘And He will, Maggie, but you must ask 
Him—not once, not twice, but ever unceas- 
ingly ; in your daily employments ; 
close your eyes in sleep: He is the friend 
nearer than a brother, He has said ‘He 
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that seeketh me shall find me. But you 
must desire to be found of this great secker. 
Do you pray Maggie ?” 

‘ Yes often, earnestly.”’ 

But do you pray with faith—with the real 
belief that God is listening, and will accept 
your prayer for the sake of Jesus our Lord ?”’ 

‘‘T dont know, I try, but I am wicked, oh 
so wicked, I speak the truth always.’’ 

‘‘ Iknow you do.” 

‘‘ And yet they blame me for it.”’ 


Perhaps you do not speak it in the right 


way Maggie. We should speak the truth in 
love.”’ 





‘‘T cannot love them, they do not love me, 
I think they hate me. “O, she cried with 
wild vehemence of agony; and falling down 
on her knees before him. ‘Tell me, te!l 
me is it true you notice me only from pity? 
Am I so ugly, so loathsome ?” 

Parting the tangled, ill kept hair from the 
troubled little face, gently as a tender moth- 
er might have done, he said. 

‘You are very beautiful in my eyes, Mag- 
gie.”’ 

An arrow of joy pierced the poor little 
fluttering heart—a flood of light illumined 
its darkness—~with a smothered sob she nes- 
tled her face close to him. Tears were on it 
now, like the soft summer rain they were 
falling and the soil was prepared for their re- 


‘Some day perhaps if you remember and 
ask me again.” 
‘‘T certainly shall, Maggie.” 
‘ Then I will tell you.” 
« And why not now ?” 
At this moment two youths passed within 
a few roods of them, the one fair-haired, hand- 
some, but bold and scornful looking, dressed 
in sporting style, but with the indiscrimina- 
ble something pertaining to fashion,—the 
other a stout, awkward farmer’s boy, carry- 
ing the game slung over his shoulder which 
his companion had killed. Their looks were 
full of curiosity, and Mr. McIntosh returned 
the cool stare of the tallest with a fixed com- 
posure that did not seem altogether agreea- 
ble. They passed on slowly—when out of 
sight , he said, ‘‘come Maggie, it is time 
we were going home.” 

With a sigh she repeated the word. 
‘Home !” 

‘The same roof shelters us both, Maggie.’’ 

She rose, placed her little hand confidingly 
in his, and walked slowly on beside him, and 
in all his dreams, and they were many that 
night, the soft pressure of the slender fin- 
gers was With him still. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 





ception. Uncultivated, uncared for hitherto, 
its rare and beautiful qualities might yet be 
redeemed by the judicious husbandman. 
Mr. McIntosh dried the wet cheek and con- 


tinued. ‘‘He who appoints our times and trials 


is wise and good. He can make our bitterest 
troubles show forth His glory and in thee 


bring us joy. Had it not been for ours ; we 
might never have known each other,—are 


you glad or sorry Maggie to know me?” 


“Glad! O happy,” she cried “and thank- 
ful. Who has been kind to me but you, 
who has taught me right but you: To whom 
can Il open my heart but to you, and who, 


shall I~’ she paused. 
“What Maggie ?”’ 
She shook her head. 
“You will not finish what you began ?” 
"eNO. 


‘© Never ?”’ 


_ Little Maggie was the daughter of a young 
‘officer, who died at sea, her mother lived but 
‘a few days after the tidings reached her, and 
the child was sent to the Misses Petre, very 


nq | distant relatives of the poor Father. Their 
. | 


callous and ungenerous spirits embittered 
‘every hour of the little orphan’s life. Her 
‘sole comfort had been derived from the con- 
‘siderate kindness and warm sympathy of Mr. 
‘MclIntosh, a retired lawyer of ample fortune, 
‘who for eighteen months past had been a 
boarder in their family. He was grave and 
handsome, standing high in society; but re- 
‘served in manner, and one who never allu- 
ded to himself. The pale weary face, the 
‘dark dress, and sorrowful eyes of the little 
Maggie, must have touched a tender chord 
in his bosom, for from the instant he saw her, 
‘she seemed to take possession of his heart, 
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and wi 
she at once discovered this and clung closely 
and passionately to him. 


Mr. McIntosh always passed a portion of 
the day in a large parlor he had fitted up as 
an impromptu library. It was bright and 
cheerful looking—the furniture arranged for 
comfort and convenience, and upon its walls 
hung some fine pictures. These were Mag- 
gie’s delight, though she often left off gazing 
on their fair landscapes to examine the Or- 
nithology of Wilson and Audubon, and the 
Gallery of Indian portraits, which were al- 
ways open to her inspection. The slender 
sum accruing to her from the poor pension, 
was barely enough to eke out the cool chari- 
ty of her relatives. There was nothing for 
the defrayment of her education. The Misses 
Petre, however, offered no objection to her 
going through a course of study laid down 
by Mr. McIntosh. She steadily pursued it 
with him. Difficulties vanished before the 
magic of his power; her mind expanded rap- 
idly, but judgment and good taste attended 
its every step, so no footprint upon the gol- 
den sands of Intellect needed to be effaced 
by the waters of Time. A holy Christian 
influence was over her. ‘‘ The temper flaws 


unsightly” began gradually to disappear— 


the panoply of pride was shivered by a kind 
word, and although she had much to endure 


from the rugged natures which surrounded 
better and kappier 


her, little Maggie grew 
every day. 


“* Well, little student,” said Mr. Mcintosh, 


one beautiful morning, as she sat busily wri- 
ting her French exercise, “‘ what say you to 
Fresh air will do both of us good, 


a walk? 
and [ think we deserve a holiday.”’ 
She looked up cheerfully. 


‘The haws are ripe. ] 


i saw Ui 


ride yesterday ; let us go tothe Pantha creek 


and gather some.” 


The books were laid aside; bonnet and 


scarf brought; the Misses Petre’s permis- 
sion asked and obtained, and as they walked 
down the lane leading to the village, Maggie 
suddenly darted from his side and picked up 
a singularly crooked stick. 

‘This will draw down the branches nice- 
ly,” she said, handing it to him to examine, 
“Dropped by some wagoner, { suppose,” 
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th the instinct peculiar to children,|replied Mr. McIntosh, “or more probably 


stolen from his grandmother by some naughty 
boy, and lost.’’ 

‘‘ Look how polished it is,” said Maggie : 
‘it has been much used.” 

Down the long green lane, shaded by red 
gum, shelbark, and maple trees, now putting 
on their autumn livery, they walked quickly 
and turning up a green glade which lay to 
the left of the village, came presently tothe 
hoary clump of haws whose lichened and 
twisted branches teemed with jetty berries, 
strangely contrasted with bright scarlet stems. 

‘‘ Here, then, for a little while, I shall 
leave you, Maggie,” said her companion. 
‘‘] wish to see a person at Wache’s mill: in 
half an hour I shall be back ; you can gather 
berries till my return.’’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ Maggie said, ‘‘ she could gather a 
great many in his absence ;”’ so he left her. 

He had not been long gone ere she was 
startled by the report of a gun very near her, 
and a pheasant fell almost at her feet. A 
dog and sportsman broke through a tangled 
thicket together, and in the latter she recog- 
nized the eldest of the two young men seen 
some days before. 

‘‘So we meet again,’’ said he, picking up 
the pheasant coclly and depositing it in his 
pouch. 

Maggie did not speak; she colored high, 
surprised and displeased with his familiar 
look and tone; her bonnet had fallen back 
on her shoulders—the strings knotted togeth- 
er in front still held it, and instinctively she 
drew it over her face, and proceeded to pick 
up the branches of haws she had gathered. 
But stepping forward he placed the butt of 
his gun upon them and said, 

‘Not one shall you have till you answer 
my questions. In the first place I wish to 
know your name.” 

‘‘T shall not tell you,” said the little girl, 
courageously. 

‘You shall not! And why ?” 

‘‘ Because you have noright toask. Take 
your gun off my berries, if you please ;’’ and 
she endeavored to lift them. But he rudely 
held them down. 

“Tf you wish me to let you have them, 
you must kiss me first.”’ 

‘‘ You are a coward!” cried Maggie, her 








eyes flashing with scorn, ‘‘ or you would not 
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dare to ‘peak sO. 
now; I will not have them,” and she was! 


turning to go away, when he said, 

‘¢ Move, and I will make my dog bite you.’ 

‘Tf you dare!” exclaimed a voice, and 
over his shoulder the stout, rough boy, his 
former companion, placed his hand on the 
collar of his shooting jacket. ‘If you dare! 
coward, to frighten a little girl so. Go,’ he 
continued to Maggie, ‘‘take your berries, 
Itttle lady; he shall not hurt you: the dog is 
mine—it will not harm you.”’ 

But stung to madness by his words, the 
tallest had raised the gun and struck him a 
severe blow. In an instant the crooked stick 
of little Maggie was in her defender’s hand, 
and with this he was giving the young gen- 
tleman a hearty drubbing when Mr. MclIn- 
tosh put an end to the fray. Maggie had 
flown to call him. 

‘* What does this mean ?’’ said he, looking 
very much surprised and displeased. 

The matter was soon explained. 

“Sir,” said Mr. McIntosh, approaching 
the somewhat crest-fallen delinquent. ‘‘I am 
glad your punishment has come from a more 
lenient hand than mine. Go—it is best I do 
not know yourname.”’ Then grasping warmly 
the hand of the farmer’s boy, he said, ‘‘ The 
generous, upright heart which taught you to 
succor a helpless little girl will thank you 


best; but I shall see you again: where do 
you live ?”’ 

“ At Carmacks,’”’ he answered, blushing 
deeply. 


“ And your name ?’’ 

‘‘ George Landers.” 

‘‘T shall not forget it. 
will gather our haws :”’ 
nothing had occurred, he proceeded to do so. 
George Landers aided materially, and lin- 
gered under the old haws long after Mr. Mc- 
Intosh and little Maggie had disappeared. 


Now, Maggie, we 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


The autumn passed, the mountain was, 
covered with snow, a keen icy breath was’ 
abroad, or the atmosphere was thick and 
damp—and rambles to a distance had to be 
given up. There was full employment with- 
in doors however. Each morning Maggie 
received an allotment of sewing to be com- 





and quietly, as if 
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I do net want the haws| pleted ere night fall, and being inexperienced 


with her needle, it took nearly every mo- 


_ment of the short winter-day to accomplish 
‘lthe task. Mr. 


McIntosh was absent, busi- 
ness it was said had called him to one of the 
Northern cities—he might not be at home 
again for some time. His parting with little 
Maggie was a sad one, and yet he cheered 
her with the hope of his speedy return, and 
gave her many a charge ‘to keep the even 
tenor of her way ;”’ guarding her heart from 
its temptations under the mighty shield of 
prayer. 

George Landers had left Carmacks. Poor 
orphan boy, some said he had wandered 
away to better his fortune in foreign lands. 
His old grandmother, Mrs. Nix, knew better, 
but she said nothing, only as she laid upon 
the shelf by her bed, a certain polished, 
well worn staff with a remarkable curve at 
the end of it, she called it her “goose,” at 


which people wondered, and fancied the 


old dame a little demented, but Mrs. Nix 
being already possessed of some of its gol- 
den eggs, was as much persuaded it was a 
goose, as the Duke of Buckingham that the 
cock was a fine horse. 

At the Briars, Miss Phebe kept house, 
and Miss Phillis was sempstress, but Mag- 
gie was not allowed to enjoy the warmth of 
the stove by which she worked. Sent to 
the chill breakfast-room, her feet and hands 
often ached with cold and she used to find it 
dificult at times to thread her needle. Yet 
,she complained not—she only humbly raised 
‘her simple prayers to that Patient Ear al- 
ways open to the cry of the distressed, and 
icounted the weeks, days, hours which might 
bring back her only earthly protector. 

Katty the cook and maid of all-work was 
kind to her. How could she help it? ‘‘ Had 
she not been left years agone a poor mother- 


less thing herself ?’’ 


So many a time a biscuit, or slice of bread 


and butter, or an apple was laid in the little 
|W ork-basket under the plain sewing, and 


sometimes she was called to enjoy a good 
warm at the kitchen fire. These were cor- 
dials, prized none the less for the kind sym- 
pathy of look and tone which accompanied 
them. 

It would have been a comfort to go in Mr, 
McIntosh’s parlor, sit in his chair, look over 
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her old accustomed pleasures, but this was!emnly affirmed on his return, he had seen it 
denied her. Go into their boarder’s apart-, mailed within ten minutes after he reached 
ment during his absence? Unheard of pre- the village. 

sumption! The Misses Petre were astounded; ‘‘I see now,’ observed Miss Phebe, 


at her audacity ; and for fear of bad eonse- | drawing a relieved sigh, ‘‘the ill effects 


quences bolted the door, but they could not; which might arise from not sending regular- 
bolt out the little heart pictures she possess-|ly to the office. Our dear child might have 
ed of the happy hours she had spent there lost a fortune by a mere chance, suppose 
with him. some one had opened the letter—or it had 
One morning, during breakfast, Katty) been lost!” 
brought in a letter, which whilst on some lit-| ‘Katty had dropped it, suppose,” said 
tle errand in the Village, Mrs. Marging the} Miss Phillis, ‘‘ careless creature that she is.’’ 
post mistress, had delivered to her. It was; These horrible suppositions quite over- 
from Mr. McIntosh, and contained an urgent, came them, and nothing short of a reperusal 
request that the Misses Petre would permit)of the important document, and close exam- 
him to relieve them of their charge, prom- ination of its contents could restore their 
ising to adopt her, and provide for her pres-| tranquility. This being accomplished, busi- 








ent and future comfort: and if this proposal 
met their approval, she was to be prepared 
without delay to take her place among the 
pupils of the celebrated Madam V. He de- 
sired her equipment should be suited to her 
altered circumstances, and enclosed a sum 
which developed the hitherto frozen affec- 
tions of her relatives into an alarming state 
of fervour. Their voices trembled with de- 
light, their only puzzle being how much 
Could be subtracted from the generous sum, 
for their own personal adornment. A small, 
sealed note lay inside the larger envelope. 

‘“‘ For my little Maggie.”’ To seize and tear 
it open was the work of an instant; to burst 
from the detaining arms of her now fond re- 
latives, crush it in her bosom, fiy to the lone- 
ly garret, kneel down and thank God who 
sent her this blessing, occupied scarcely 
longer space. The note ran thus: 


‘‘Is my dear little Maggie willing to give 
herself to me? To be all my own forever— 
the sunbeam on my path now and my even- 
ing star hereafter? If so she must write 
one word on a slip of paper, and give it to 
her cousins to enclose in their reply to my 
letter. God-bless Maggie and make her 
good and happy. 


H. Meclnrosu.” 

With tears blinding her eyes she wrote 
the desired word “ Yes,”’ and beside it placed 
another, ‘‘ Come,” and the slip of paper 
was safely enclosed in the reply of the Misses 
Petre. They were in great nervous excite- 
ment until their coachman and gardener 
Sandy, who was despatched to the office, sol- 





ness must be attended to without a moment’s 
delay. Nothing in the village shops could 
be dreamed of for an instant, had not their 
taste always been fastidious? A trip to the 
neighboring town, eighteen miles distant 
was at once suggested by Miss Phebe. In 
the morning, let roads and weather be at 
their worst, their journey should be made— 
by quitting the Briars at day down, they 
could reach Y. by eleven, get through with 
their shopping, lunch at the Confectioner’s, 
call on their particular friend Miss Martin, 
obtain knowledge of the fashiens from her 
and get her to accompany them to the dress- 
maker’s. O, it was a very possible and thor- 
oughly delightful plan. 

“ But what if it should snow?’ observed 
Katty, to whom the necessary order for a 
breakfast by candlelight, was given. 

‘Then we shall go in the snow,” said 
Miss Phebe decidedly —“ and tell Sandy to 
brush up his best suit and be ready.” 

There was only one trouble to mar Mag- 
gie’s bliss, she was to go to Madame V. and 
be separated from Mr. McIntosh for so long, 
O how long she did not know—it seemed 
terrible to think of, ‘“‘ yet she belonged to 
him, Yes, he had asked her, and she had 
given herself to him forever, that surely was 
a comfort.”’ 

A very great one, so she dried her eyes, 
and joined her relatives at dinner, if not re- 
ciprocating at least not rejecting their en- 
dearments. 

“J declare she is growing quite hand- 
some,” said Miss Phebe that evening at tea, 
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bountifully helping her to apple butter, “she 
will be a belle and beauty one of these days,” 
echoed Miss Phillis. ‘‘ You know I always 


said so,—the true Rutherford eyes, sister.’’ | 


“ Humph !” said Katty to herself, as she 
brought in hot cakes, ‘’tis the first time 
ever I heard ye then old hypocrite.”’ 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The morning came, no snow, no rain, 
fairer and milder than for weeks past. The 
journey was performed, the purchases made ; 


and the party returned safely to a late sup-| 


per very well satisfied and exceedingly fa- 
tigued. 

Only one incident Irad occurred to inter- 
est Maggie. She had seen the person who 
threatened her withthe dog. He was stand- 
ing on the portico of a handsome house, 
with a very showily dressed girl some years 
older than himself hanging on his arm, they 
were laughing at and criticizing her party 
she was quite sure. He recognized her and 
revenge was in his heart. She could read 
“ Enmity”’ in his eyes, though she gave no 
second look. Their cicerone, Miss Martin, in 
the forenoon, in passing, had observed, 

‘Very handsome house—is it not? and 
so splendidly fitted up, marble baths and 
conservatory—every thing in short, but then 
they are so rich.”’ 

‘Who are they ?” inquired Miss Phebe. 

“The Vails.” 

‘Ah! mushrooms!” returned Miss Phillis. 

“ Parvenus certamly—but nevertheless the 
fashion,” answered Miss Martin rather tartly, 
for she professed intimacy with the family— 
“the daughter’s a princess in beauty; she is 
to be sent abroad somewhere, to perfect her 
education ; ata French convent I believe, 
but the son is a sad fellow, a genuine scape- 
grace, will inherit his grandfather’s immense 
fortune, and run through it all. Ah! too 
much license is allowed to the youth of the 
present day.” 

Well his name was Vail, this bad cowardly 
boy, he had a sister too, and yet he could 
treat another little girl so ill, she thought 
over the whole scene as they drove along 
that evening through the wintry woods; the 
honest kind face of the farmer’s boy; the 
dark scowling look of his opponent; the ter- 


rible light which flamed in the eyes of Mr. 
‘McIntosh and she still heard the voice in 
which he said “it was best he did not know 
his name.” 

The tenth evening from the date of his 
letter brought Mr. McIntosh. Maggie flew 
to meet him; she did not give him time to 
descend from the carriage, but springing up 
the steps Sandy with great alacrity was let- 
ting down, threw herself into his arms. 

“How you have grown!”’ said he fondly ; 
“in these few weeks two inches taller—no 
shawl, and the snow flakes falling like pearls 
on these ringlets of mine, J shall take better 
care of them however.”’ 

He lifted her into the hall, and affably re- 
turned the vociferous welcoming of the elder 
ladies, and more cordially the homely greet- 
ing of Katty, who brought in his luggage. A 
'fire had been kept up for a week past in the 
| Library; now it blazed finely, diffusing a 
warm and ruddy glow over every object. 
Mr. McIntosh and the little Maggie sat 
cosily beside it. At first they looked silently 
and intently in each other’s faces, reading as 





‘in a book all that had occurred during their 


separation. Then he said abruptly— 

‘And you missed me, Maggie ?”’ 

“QO very, very much!” 

“You are not sorry to have me back 
again ?”’ 

‘« No, only too happy,—too happy for any 
words I can find.” 

‘‘ How did you spend your time during my 
absence ?”’ 

She told him, only omitting to mention her 
entire exclusion from the Library, until after 
the arrival of his wonderful letter. But Mr. 
Mcintosh 
knowledge. 

‘During your exile from this room, what 
books did you read ?”’ asked he. 

In surprise she answered, 

‘“ None but the Bible.’’ 

«And which of its chapters gave you the 
most pleasure ?”’ 

«“ The eighteenth of St. Mathew and fif- 
teenth of St. Luke, gave me most comfort,”’ 
she replied—and repeated the eleventh verse 
of the former. “ For the son of Man is come 
to save that which was lost.’’ 

‘‘T wish you to do something,” said he 
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presently taking her hand; ‘I wish you to 
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give me your Bible and take this,’’—he drew 
from his pocket a very handsome one,—‘‘I 
wish you to read in this every day, ancl read 
it with prayer; that it may be indeed and 
in truth, a lamp unto your feet, and a light 
unto your path. Ina few days you will be 
in the midst of a large school. Perhaps 
many of your associates may be regardless 
of the precious truths this Holy Book con- 
tains, but my own little Maggie must daily, 
yes, and hourly, claim the promise of One 
who has said ‘J will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee ; before they call I will answer, 
and when they call I will hear.’ You can- 
not go to Him in vain. He will make plain 
paths to your feet, and lead you I trust in 
the way everlasting.”’ 

Maggie was deeply impressed, his voice 
was so soft, solemn, and yet cheerful. She 
looked up, his moistened eye was fixed upon 
her. Drawing the head to his bosom,— 
‘‘God bless my child,”’ he said. 

‘Will you be far from me?’ she enquired 
in a trembling voice. 

‘*No, very near most of the time, but 
though I cannot see you always, you must 
think of me and know that I am thinking of 
you, whether present or absent.”’ 

“Zes.”’ 

‘‘Yes—and you have had nothing to dis- 
tress or disturb you lately ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing but,’”’— 

“ But what?” 

‘7 saw that bad man again.” 

“Where, when ?”’ 

His eye grew stern. 

‘‘Not here—in town,—standing on the 
door-step of a large stone house.”’ 

“Do you know his name?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tell it me.” 

‘You once said it was well you did not 
know it,” replied Maggie: ‘‘had I best tell 
your” 

*« No, you are a wise little gipsey, I think 
you could read fortunes.” 

‘« Almost,” answered Maggie. ‘ His, that 
boy’s I mean, will be a bad one, Miss Mar- 
tin said so.”’ 

“ What was he doing?” 

‘Laughing with a very pretty girl, who I 
think was his sister—laughing at us and our 
shabby old bonnets.” : 


Vou. XXI—12 


‘‘Insolent puppy,’ escaped Mr. McIntosh’s 
lips, but suddenly rising he said with a 
smile. 

‘‘ Getting late, tea will soon be ready, my 
little Mag’s hair needs smoothing; and | 
have much to do before bedtime. We shall 
set off after breakfast.”’ 

The child paused, and looked around, then 
darting to the bookcase, table, chairs, passed 
her hand caressingly over each, an‘! burst 
into tears. 

‘‘Good-bye, dear happy room, good-bye,”’ 
she said, and ran out and up the stairs. 

“T have chosen well,” thought Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. ‘My heart and judgment both 
agree.” 

The next morning before they quitted the 
Briars, Mr. McIntosh put it in Maggie’s 
power most liberally to reward the uniform 
kindness of Katty, though they felt its best 
ingredient, sympathy, was beyond price. She 
also assisted several decrepit old persons and 
orphan children in the neighborhood. This 
was a difficult task. From receiving money 
‘even from the friend of her life, the little 
girl shrank with native delicacy. A well 
contested battle ensued, and had not Mr. 
Mcintosh summoned duty and charity as his 
aids, able general as he was, he must have 
lost it. 

A request had been made that none of the 
furniture should be removed from the apart- 
ments he had occupied. His papers and 
books only were to be packed by the person 
he would send to fetchthem. The rest must 
remain in statu-quo, and perhaps Maggie 
might some day like to revisit her old haunts. 
The Misses Petre were charmed, and pro- 
fuse in invitations for summer holidays. 

Mr. McIntosh and his little charge pur- 
sued their journey for the first two days in 
the carriage which conveyed him to the 
Briars. Sometimes he read to her or con- 
versed in his own interesting and instructive 
manner, and when weary little Maggie fell 
asleep in her corner with her head resting 
on his kind and generous bosom. Once he 
said, as in driving through a small town, she 
langhed to see a baker’s boy run up against 
a stout old Dutchwoman, and get his ears 
soundly boxed, ‘‘ We are now entering upon 
what is termed the great world—it is a thor- 





ough-fare of persons, motives and actions, 
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and to go safely we must avoid jostling others, 
or affording them the opportunity of jostling 
us. It is not necessary for us to publish to 
the world our private histories; and so I 
have simply informed Madame V., that the 
young lady I was about placing under her 
tuition was my adopted sister, and it remains 
with you now Maggie whether I shall be to 
you brother or Hugh.” 

A sweet and beautiful smile came in the 
eyes of the little girl. 

‘‘ Hugh,” she said, almost in whisper, ‘ if 
you please I like Hugh best.’’ 

‘‘Then Hugh it shall be, but now my Mag- 
gie can you tell me why ?”’ 

‘‘ Because it brings you nearer.”’ 

‘‘Nearer?’’ he asked, smiling and looking 
very happy. ‘I should have supposed 
Brother did.” 

‘O no, brother makes you seem so old, 
and Hugh lessens your age.” 

‘‘ Not aday, Maggie,’’ he cried now laugh- 
ing outright. ‘“ But my original little so- 
phist, how old do you suppose me to be ?”’ 

‘TI only know you are just the age that 
pleases me,’’ she answered. 

‘I am glad of that; imagine me of any 
age you fancy, you will ever find my heart 
young enough to take part in, and sympa- 
thize with whatever concerns you.”’ 

Then Maggie sang him a little song which 
he was fond of hearing and here closes our 


fifth chapter. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


As the upsoaring lark bathes its wings in 
the golden mist of the morning, even so did 
the heart of Mr. McIntosh rejoice itself in 
the pure and fervent light of little Maggie’s 
love. He had not passed unscathed in life’s 
warfare—sorrows many, and some too deep 
for human eye to perceive, had marred his 
happiness. The scars were none the less in- 
delible, because veiled by his powerful will. 
He knew in whose strength he had con- 
quered, and like a veteran soldier kept his 
armor bright and forgot not the iniunction to 
“* Watch.” 

Now he believed he should reap a rich re- 
ward for years of self secrifice. He who 
voluntarily cut down and rooted up his dear- 
est hope for the good of another, fancied he 





perceived anew and still lovelier one up- 
springing on his path. Since little Maggie 
had been placed at Madame V’s, Time had 
flown by, if not on ‘‘ angel wings,’’ at least 
on very happy ones, and now the last day of 
her last term at that august seminary was 
drawing to its close, and with it the malinée, 
which had assembled the parents, guardians, 
and other near friends of the pupils. This 
festival had been long dreamed of, much de- 
sired. None but a young, inexperienced 
girl, can comprehend the conflict of feeling 
such entertainments can excite. Hope, joy, 
fear, disappointment, envy, malice, all un- 
charitableness, seem to arrive with other in- 
vited guests. 

Among the youthful and attractive faces 
crowding the apartments thrown open to the 
company, not one was found more lovely 
than that of the “little Maggie,”’ with whom 
we parted in a travelling carriage some 3ix 
months ago. The clear, olive cheek was 
flushed with a beautiful and delicate bloom. 
The dark intelligent eyes, so liquid, so gentle 
conveyed to each observer, at once the knowl- 
edge of her frank, confiding nature. There 
was a fascination in the tranquillity of her 
movements; a repose in the expression of 
her every action, which harmonized with 
the sweetness of her voice. And yet a shade 
of care seemed not very distant from her 
heart. What could detain Mr. McIntosh ? 
Arrivals every moment, why, why, did he not 
come? Her reverie was dissipated by the 
approach of one of her companions ; follow- 
ing whom came a tall and singularly hand- 
some young man. 

« Allow me, Miss Rutherford, to introduce 
my Cousin Mr. Vail.” 

His eye met Maggie’s, his face flushed 
violently, hers grew marble pale. Faltering 
forth some scarce articulate words about his 
pleasure and surprise at again meeting her, 
he solicited a few minutes conversation. 
Maggie inclined her head haughtily in token 
of assent; but by a gesture of her hand re- 
called his cousin to her side, as she was 
leaving them. 

‘Mis Rutherford,’’ said the young man 
hurridly, ‘‘I see that in me, you only re- 
cognize the petty tyrant I was when we 
first met—believe me since that hour I have 
never forgotten or ceased to repent my fault, 
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Can I make no attonement for a mere boyish 
frolic? Will you veil undyirg revenge un- 
der so much beauty, and extend a pardon to 
me never ?”’ 

‘The wrong to me,”’ in a low deep voice 
she answered, “I have long since forgiven ; 
the cruelty of its principle I cannot ever 
forget, we must part as we have met, stran- 
gers.” 

She passed slowly into another apartment. 

Now this little dialogue had been in the 
hearing of two very dissimilar, and yet very 
deeply interested persons. Mr. McIntosh, 
and Mr, McDonough, a young officer in the 
Navy, whose brother having married one of 
Madame V’s lovely daughters, was on terms 
of intimacy with the family, and had become 
passionately attached to Maggie. He wasa 
fine looking, gallant fellow, worthy of his 
name, and never had his courage failed him; 
until at this very moment, when he needed 
it most. What the offence, she punished so 
relentlessly, he could not divine; but while 
her spirit surprised it exalted her in his esti- 
mation the more.’’ ‘Such a woman might 
well be a brave man’s wife. She shall be 
mine—but can I gain her? Nothing ven- 
ture nothing win,’ says the wise old pro- 
‘verb,”’ and intrenching himself behind the 
assurance of the gallant Marquis of Montrose. 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert’s too small, 

That fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 

A little later she was standing beside a 
marble table examining minutely a vase of 
flowers when a little touch on her shoulder 
caused her to turn. 

‘‘ Hugh,” she exclaimed, her face radiant 
with pleasure. ‘‘ Where, where have you 
been all this time ?”’ 

‘Not very far Maggie.’’ Then looking ap- 
provingly at her ornaments and dress—‘‘ Ex- 
actly what I admire.’’ 

She smiled brightly : ‘I am so glad I suit 
your taste.” 

‘When did ycu otherwise? And now 
are the trunks packed all ready for Niagara ?”’ 

‘* Quite and I have only six band boxes,”’ 
returned Maggie with a saucy smile. 

‘‘A moderate number truly—do you be- 
lieve your finery will be safe in such strong 
fortifications ?”’ 





To Niagara they went then, to the Falls 
of Montmorenci, the Heights of Abraham, 
where fell the gallant Wolf, to Quebec, and 
Montreal. Maggie was delighted with all 
she saw, but the strength and skill of the for- 
tifications, and the review of the Highland 
regiment, impressed her most. During their 
tour they became acquainted with many 
agreeable and interesting persons. Among 
them was Lord L., a Scottish nobleman of 
old family, and large fortune. Young, en- 
thusiastic, handsome and accomplished, was 
it to be wondered at, when a sympathy grew 
between them? Maggie loved to talk of the 
old land of the Thistle, and all its soul-stir- 
ring associations. She did not see what was 
visible to all other eyes, that she was her- 
self inspiring a deeper emotion. 

Only once did Mr. McIntosh allude to Lord L. 

“ Maggie,’ said he on the morning they 
were to turn their faces homeward, ‘ You 
like Lord L?” 

“ Assuredly—why did you ask me?” 

He made no reply; he did not seem to 
have heard her question. A newspaper was 
in his hand; he might be reading; but as she 
looked at him, on appearance of suffering in 
his countenance, and languid attitude, struck 
her painfully. She came to his side directly, 
and placing her hand before his eyes said 
playfully. 

‘A penny for your thoughts.”’ 

‘(They are not so pleasant that [ should 
wish you to partake of them dear Maggie.’’ 

She continued at his side, smoothing softly 
the dark thick hair, here and there betraying 
a silver thread. She felt he was agitated 
though outwardly so calm. Suddenly she 
bent down, pressed her lips upon his forehead 
and left the room. 

Minutes passed, but Mr. McIntosh stirred 
not, had he moved an eye-lid self control 
had been over. As it was-he mastered all 
visible emotion by the efforts of a great and 
well-directed will. But when he strode 
through the apartment from which she had 
departed the bitter question was in his mind. 
‘‘ Had it come indeed to this? Was he to 
pass the fiery ordeal of unrequitted love 
once more? And such love! Oh! who 
could give her such love as his—-who un- 
derstood, who appreciated, who could prize 
her as he ?”’ 
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The first night in New-York, Mr. MclIn- 
tosh was not in at tea. Maggie descended 
to the Ladies’ OrdinaryZalone. As she took 
her seat two little girls opposite in deep 
mourning awakened her interest. They ap- 
peared to be under the care of a gentleman 
who although in citizens dress, she knew to 
be an officer. A frank kindliness spoke in 
his face, and to her it seemed familiar. As 
she had approached to the table, he has- 
tened foward as if in delighted recognition ; 
but as instantly drew back, and applied him- 
self to the attention necessary for the com- 
fort of his little companions. Soon after Mr. 
McIntosh returned, however, when they 
were seated in their private parlor, a waiter 
brought up a card, and Lieutenant Landers 
of the Topographical Engineers, immediately 
followed. Yes it was he—her old champion 
of the haws. But the interview was not al- 
together free from embarrassment and pain. 
They only slightly alluded to their former ac- 
quaintance, and then conversed on general 
topics. The little girls Mr. Landers had in 
charge, were the motherless daughters of a 
friend, and he was taking them to their 
grand-parents in Philadelphia. They would 
all proceed so far in company, and Maggie 
deposited in her trunk a package for Mrs. 
Nix sent by her grandson; and when she 
laid her head on her pillow that night, she 
was writing the many beautiful and noble 
deeds of her adopted brother upon her heart. 
One request only in regard to their future 
life had Maggie made of him ;—That they 
should go once more to the Briars. She 
wished to gather haws with him, and_ sit 
again on the checkerberry rock by the creek- 
side. 

Nothing interrupted their journey, and 
they reached the Briars in the afternoon of 
a bright October day. Jt had been a grand 
old house, but needing much repair when 
Maggie left it; now it was renewed in youth 
and beauty : all that nature, art, refined taste, 
and ainple means could accomplish, had been 
done. 

Astonishment at first deprived Maggie of 
speech. They entered the hall. 

‘‘ Where are my cousins and Katty ?’”’ she 
cried, expecting each moment to see them. 

‘‘The Misses Petre live in the handsome 
new house in the village, and Katty is with 





them,” replied the servant who opened the 
door, smiling. 

Maggie looked at Mr. Mcintosh; he led 
her into the well-remembered Library. No 
change was there: each object—even the 
pen with which she had written ber French 
exercise, lay in its accustomed place. 

‘‘Maggie,”’ said Mr. McIntosh, ‘ this is 
your own home: all that is here is yours.” 

He sank wearily as he spoke, in his usual 
chair, and shaded his face with his hand. 

‘‘O! Hugh, whrt ails you? You are ill; 
surely you are ill!’’ cried Maggie, flying for 
water, but he recalled her— 

‘Do not go; I need nothing,” he said. “1 
am not sick, Maggie—only weary, weary.” 

From under the closed lid, a large hot tear 
aolled slowly. 

“ Hugh, dear Hugh, what is—what can be 
the matter? You won’t speak to me, except 
so coldly so terrifyingly.”’ 

‘‘ Maggie, this is your home; all you see 
is yours.”’ 

‘Are you going to leave me, Hugh—are 
you going from me?” 

Her white lips barely uitered the words, 
ere with gasping sob, she fell lifeless at his 
side. 

Wildly, madly did Mr. McIntosh call her ; 
and in his bitter agony the well-kept secret 
found utterance. Oh, how had he schooled 
his heart, and struggled and prayed, that he 
might conquer every selfish pang, lest it 
should mar der happiness. 

They brought her from that dead swoon at 
last, and laid her gently down on the couch 
before the low window, from which the blue 
hills, like seven round towers, were visible. 
And Mr. McIntosh sat beside her, and spoke 
tenderly and low: but a change had come 
over her spirit; it was Ais little Maggie no 
longer: sorrowful, and grave, and wrapped 
in deep musing, she seemed scarcely to no- 
tice him at all. 

The Misses Petre, accompanied by Katty, 
with clamorous joy soon arrived; then came 
the solving of the enigma. Mr. McIntosh 
had purchased the Briars six years before, 
but allowed them to reside their rent free, 
till within a few days, had taken possession 
of their new dwellings in the village. 

The weeks wore by—but not happily: 
neither Maggie nor Mr. McIntosh referred 
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to the past. They tacitly avoided it. One 
morning he left the Briars after an early 
breakfast, and went to visit and assirt a poor 
family five miles distant, whose dwelling had 
been destroyed by fire. During the fore- 
noon, a gentleman attended by his servant 
dismounted at the stone gate. Maggie knew 
not of his arrival in the village the previous 
night; nor that that quiet little nook rang 
with the name of a Scottish lord ! 

She received her visitor with a grave 
courtesy arguing ill for his success. She 
would fain have spared herself and him the 
pain she must follow. Long did he sue, and 
earnestly, as a man pleads when the happi- 
ness of his life is at stake. But all in vain. 
Maggie’s answer was one which admitted of 
no reply. Half an hour after her visitor’s 
departure, Mr. McIntosh returned: he went 
directly to the Library. Maggie followed. 
He was walking hurriedly to and fro through 
through the long room, with his hand in his 
bosom. He took thence a small fragment of 
paper, read it attentively, murmuring some 
word she did not distinctly hear. She went 
up to him. 

‘“T have something to say to you, Hugh.” 

Crushing the slip of paper hastily in his 
hand, he said: 

‘‘ Well, Maggie, I am ready.”’ 

‘‘Lord L. has been here.” 

‘*T know it.”’ 


‘‘ Hugh, you told me always to speak the 
truth, and if I assert a thing, believing it 
true, and afterwards it is not true; does that 
make my first statement a falsehood ?”’ 

Something indescribable in her manner 
gave him comfort. 

‘* Explain yourself more clearly, Maggie.” 

“T told you Lord L. had been here.”’ 

“* Well.” 

“* And’— 

‘And he asked you to become Lady L 
Is that what you wish me to know?” 

‘Precisely : and my answer.” 

** What was it?” 

He grasped her hand hard. 

‘1 declined the honor.’ 

“ Why?” starting up—“ hav e you broken 
your own heart to save mine?’ 


“Sit down, dear Hugh,” said Maggie. os t 


only told him the truth—that I had given my 





— 


love away years ago: I was engaged, and to 
you forever.” 


He covered his face with his hands. 
“Have you then ceased to care for me, 


Hugh: is the old love quite gone ?’’ cried 
,| Maggie, mournfully. 
«Love you?” he exclaimed, ‘ inexpressi- 


bly, to madness ; but I have prayed, Maggie, 
ah! how earnestly, that no selfishness of - 
mine should shadow your young life.’’ 

‘“ Ask me then the question you promised 
long ago.” 

“ Joyfully : What was it you refused to 
tell me, Maggie, that evening by the creek ?”’ 

‘T have answered already: but give to 
me that little slip of paper crushed so harshly 
in your hand.” 

“No,” said Mr. McIntosh, ‘‘ every other 
possession of mine shall be yours save this, 
the seal of the compact between us, Maggie. 
giving me now, as it gave me once before, 
the sunbeam and the evening star of my life.’ 
Then drawing her head tenderly to his bo- 
som—‘‘ And have you cast aside the fair 
young sapling for the old, gnarled, storm- 
battered tree?’ 

“That I stand beside you, here,’ 
Maggie, ‘‘ answers that question best.”’ 

Six weeks after, Mr. McIntosh and Maggie 
without bridemaids or attendants of any 
kind save a few invited guests, walked quietly 
up the aisle of the little gray stone church 
in the village, and were married by its 
venerable Rector. 

There was one sad heart in the congrega- 
tion—that of old Memory Nix, who knew 
the bitter pang that must come to her ab- 
sent grandson, when the intelligence reached 
him. Nevertheless bright and happy days 
crowned his gray head with honor, and to 
this hour has descended as an heirloom in 
the Landers family, a certain polished oaken 
staff, with a curious curve at the end of it, 


said 


‘|as devoutly preserved and highly prized as 


was ever the elfin goblet, the world celebra- 
ted “Luck of Edia Hall.” 
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THE PREACHER AND THE KING.» 


This book has its scene in the Court of 
Louis XIV. We would hardly expect that 
Voltaire, St. Simon, Dangeaux, St. Beuve, 
Madame de Sévigné, &c., &c., not omitting 
Miss Pardoe, would have left something fresh 
and valuable for an after-comer. But here 
is a fresh book, and one to delight, move, 
and instruct every reader of right principles 
and just sensibilities, who is not afraid of an 
an author who in some portions of his vol- 
ume demands a little thought, in order that, 
he may be properly appreciated. Even to 
the reader who cares not for instruction, and 
who would protest the smallest draft upon 
his intellectual faculties, the book will be ac- 
ceptable for the well-sustained interest of its 
development. 

The subject is nothing more than this. 

Madame de Montespan, the well-known) 
favourite of the King, in preparation, as usual, | 
for communion, applies to her confessor for 
absolution. Without absolution, the best 
Catholic dare not receive the holy sacrament, 
though very indifferent ones, as for instance 
the king and his mistress, it was then held, 
might approach without fear, if possessed of 
this prophylactic. But the priest is scrupu-! 
lous, and under the circumstances, refuses | 
absolution. 

Madame is filled mith indignation, as is 
also the king when he is informed of the au- 
dacity of the priest. 

He calls to a conference, Bossuet, the great 
Bossuet, who manifests true courage, justi- 
fies the priest, and forces the King to look 
steadily at his sin of adultery. The Kingis 
moved, almost yields, and sends Bossuet to 
see Madame de Montespan, with whom he 
is equally faithful, but where he meets with 


The struggle in the breast of Bourdalone, 
the means employed to induce him to assume 
the character of a reprover of royalty, and 
the result, afford the material for the re- 
mainder of the volume. 

The book has in its outline all the simpli- 
city of a Greek play. Indeed, one might 
almost suppose that the author had kept his 
eye upon the three unities. The nodus is 
the question which of two perorations shall 
be adopted for a sermon—the time occupied 
is twenty-four hours or taereabouts—and the 
scene is never changed from Versailles. In 
the vivacity of some of its dialogue, it is dra- 
matic, and in several scenes, for example, 
that of the visit of Pere la Chaise to Bour- 
dalone, that of Bossuet to the Queen, where 
he meets the King on the stairway, the ap- 
pearing of Claude among the Philosophers, 
and again in the denouement in the chapel, 
we are presented with what reminds us of 
stage contrivance. Yet the book is not in 
any possible sense a drama. So far from it, 
that the Rev. Dr. Potts, in a preface to the 
translation, eays: ‘It is substantially a work 
on eloquence, especially sacred eloquence, 
and none the less worthy of respectful atten- 
tion, because its criticisms are embodied in a 
spirited narrative embracing occurrences and 
persons which beloog to the actual history 
of that extraordinary era.” This portion of 
the work is very valuable as a criticism of 
the highest order. Pulpit eloquence is, in 
many important particulars, the same thing 
as any other eloquence, and in many other 
important particulars, it is essentially differ- 
ent from all other eloquence. It is of great 
moment, that at the same time this agree- 
ment and this difference, should be recogni- 
zed by preachers, hearers and critics. If 
man is to be affected by speech, he must be 


less success. This is the evening before|@ddressed as a being of intellect, emotion 





Good Friday, and Bossuet remembers that 
Bourdalone is to preach the next day before 


and taste, whether the subject is sacred or 
'profane; but in addition, the true sermon 


the King and Court in the chapel of Ver-| must also regard him as also a spiritual being 


sailles. He hastens then to the house of 
Bourdalone, in order to urge him to speak 
with faithfulness to the King. There he 
meets Claude, one of the most distinguished 
Protestants of the period, who comes there, 
it seems, with the same view as himself. 


* Bourdalone in the Court of Louis XIV. Translated 
irom the French of L. Baugener. Paris. 12th edition. 


| sustaining relations mysterious but real, and 


of paramount importance, to eternity. And 
this not in a general manner merely, but in 
the distinct aspect presented by the Gospel, 
in the doctrine of a fallen nature, redemp- 
tion by a Saviour, and sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit. He who is not fully impressed 





| with this view, may, in the pulpit, entertain 
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and even instruct—he may be a lecturer or 
a polemic, but a preacher, in the Pauline 
sense, he cannst be. On the other hand, he 
who looks at man’s spiritual relations so ex- 
clusively as to ignore his intellectual ele- 
ment, soon degenerates into monotonous rant, 
or drivelling sentimentalism. Spirituality is 
the most reasonable thing in the world, but 
it is nevertheless distinct from reason in its 
foundation and its functions. So the pulpit 
orator is at the same time like other orators, 
and different from them, and thus is to be 
guided by the same canons of eloquence, 
and others also. This has been perceived by 
our author ahd brought out by him, as by no 
other writer upon sacred eloquence, that we 
are acquainted with. Indeed, we think a 
preacher’s library must be incomplete, in 
which this work is not found, to be once tho- 
roughly studied, and frequently referred to 
afterwards. 

The plan of the book gives occasion for il- 
lustrating a very important religious doc- 
trine—the power of the truth upon the con- 
science. This is exhibited very impressively 
in the case of the Christian consciences of 
Bossuet and Bourdalone, and also in a differ- 
ent way and with different results upon the 
natural consciences of Louis and Madame de 
Montespan. 

There is one feature of the book which is 
new, but we believe just, and at this time, in 
our country, seasonable, and yet we are not 
sure that it will be acceptable to all readers. 
This feature is the favourable view presented 
of the sincere piety of some of the most em- 
inent Catholic dignitaries of the period. Not 
merely of the Fenelons, uncle and nephew, 
who may well claim the brotherly sympathy 
of Protestants, but also of Bourdalone the 
Jesuit, and especially of Bossuet, the great 
polemic bulwark of the Catholic church, and 
of course the pre-eminent antagonist of the 
Protestant system. Too many of us are apt 
to feel that there is absolutely nothing good 
in the Catholic Religion, and this not altogeth- 
er unnaturally or unreasonably, as there is in 
fact solittle—that because there are so few— 
therefore there are within its pale, absolute- 
ly none truly religious, and that there never 
have been any such. Now this is narrow- 
mindedness, not to say bigotry. To believe it 
one must be ignorant of history, and to assert 








it, is to injure the Protestant cause, as well 
as to be guilty of a great uncharify. Emi- 
nent Catholics can be named, for whom all 
the world feels reverence, and if we could 
forget all actual examples, the origin of the 
Catholic church as springing out of the apos- 
tolic age, though degenerately, might, a 
priori, convince us that Christian people 
have gone from its bosom to heaven. By 
an easy transition, those who for the first 
time are brought to believe that there have 
been in times past, Catholics who were sin- 
cere Christians, may be induced to admit, 
that there may be some such at present. 
This would be no inconsiderable improve- 
provement in Christian charity, for there 
are not a few, who as at present advised, 
would promptly reject the proposition. We 
think the reading of this book, will be profi- 
table to all such. Nor need they be afraid 
that they will be brought to any concession 
that will-imply a lessening either of their 
admiration for Protestanism, or of their oppo- 
sition to the Catholic system. The author 
is a zealous French Protestant minister, 
and understands, as Americans cannot, the 
errors and the iniquities of Catholicism, and 
the exhibition of them is a masterly and 
most valuable accomplishment of his book. 
Does he make us respect the piety as well 
the genius of Bossuet, and exhibit him as 
one of the most evangelical as well as one 
of the most sublime annotators upon Isaiah ; 
Does he awaken our warm sympathy 
for Bourdalone, in his conscience-struggles 
and cause us to rejoice with him when con- 
science triumphs? Does he inspire us with 
love for the spiritually-minded and enthusi- 
astic Fenelon? Yes—but all the time you 
feel, though the author never says so, that 
what is to be admired is their Christianity, 
and not their Catholicism—that they are 
good men in a church of error—they are 
uncorrupted but not uncontaminated—that, 
in short, they all, not excepting Fenelon, 
lack something—and that somcthing is found 
in the great Protestant, Claude. That some- 
thing is an unsuperstitious soul, made free 
by the clear perceptiou of the great truth, 
that God is not only the supreme but also the 
exclusive giver of salvation, and the Bible 
the only rule of faith and practice. 

This Claude is magnificent—so full of ge- 
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nius, and courage, and piety, and let it be 
added of brotherly Jove. We have not that 
exact acquaintance with the ecclesiastical 
history of the period, which would enable us 
to determine whether there is any exaggera- 
tion in the features of this sketch as the por- 
trait of an actual historical character. We 
only know that Claude was one of the ablest 
opponents in argument of Bossuet, and one 
of the most conspicuous and beloved of the 
French Protestants. But we take the delin- 
eation as the type of the spirit of Protestan- 
ism, and as such, we are sure that there is 
no exaggeration in it. For it is the same 
spirit that was seen in Luther, and Knox, 
and Milton—in the Waldenses, the Pilgrims 
of Massachusetts, and the Huguenots of 
of South Carolina. 

As may be supposed, the author has not 
failed to present in positive tracts the char- 
acter of Catholicism as exhibited both in its 
ministers and its votaries. Indeed we could 
not describe the times of Louis XIV. with- 
out doing this. 

Thus we have the King and Madame de 
Montespan, communing very regularly and 
devoutly, upon the faith of priestly absolu- 
tion, and Louis actually hearing with sur- 
prise, that his life is in violation of the 
seventh commandment, or rather, according 
to the Catholic forgery of God’s law, ex- 
plained in a note by the author, the sixth 
commandment. The idea had not occurred 
to him before, though he could not be but 
struck with the obviousness of it when once 
presented. And there is Pere la Chaise, the 
King’s confessor, who whenever he received 
notice that the King needed absolution, had 
himself bled, that he might plead sickness, 
and thus avoid, endangering on the one hand, 
his conscience by granting sacramental ab- 
solution to an adulterous King, and on the 
other, his lucrative position by witholding it. 
What a picture of lubricity! How fitting 
to preserve his memory, is the great Parisian 
cemetery, called by his name, and glittering 
with splendid sepulchres full of dead men’s 
bones! and the slaveish subservience of the 
church to the King, the adulation of the 
courtiers in the very house of God, and the 
general falseness and trickery of the Catho- 
lic church in its principles and its perform- 
ances, are sketched with a steady hand, 





our reading. 


while anticipatory allusions to the after-per- 
petrated enormity of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes frequently occur. By the 
way, he think that we deals with Bossuet 
rather too gently for his complcity with this 
measure. In a note refering to the trial of 
Fenelon at Rome, he nullifies in a manner 
not to be gainsaid or avoided, the claim of 
infallibility for the Pope. And all this is 
done without the slightest malice or even 
acerbity, and therefore is all the more effec- 
tual. 

If then this book will tend to cultivate the 
charity of some Protestants, it will strength- 
en the faith of all. In this it is like the ef- 
fect produced by a visit to a Catholic coun- 
try. No Protestant can visit France, with- 
out being convinced that there are some 
good Catholics, nor without feeling more as- 
sured than ever, that the Catholic is a false 
church. As a historical sketch of some of 
the principal personages of the period, the 
book is very interesting. Considering the 
limited character of the subject, and that the 
time of the action is no longer than one day, 
we are surprised at the number of portraits 
he has placed upon his canvass, and all of 
them celebrities and realities. Unquestion- 
ably his talent this way, whenever he chooses 
to exercise it, will distinguish our author. 

The style of the book, especially in dia- 
logue has that vivacity, just this side of the 
epigrammatic, which is the characteristic of 
French writing, and the translator deserves 
great praise for having so completely pre- 
served its spirit, while at the same time he 
has admitted so few translated Gallicisms. 

All in all, we think we have given the 
outline of a remarkable book. Let us see. 
It has a dramatic movement and denoue- 
ment—it is an elaborate essay upon pulpit 
eloquence—it is a forcible comparison of 
Catholicism and Protestantism—it is a ser- 
mon—it is a piece of historical portrait paint- 
ing—and itis full of truth, charity learning, 
piety, seriousness and vivacity. If it is all 
this, and it assuredly is, according to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, it is cer- 
tainly one other thing—it is original—if in 
his subject or his mode of treating it, his sen- 
timents or his style, the author is a borrower, 
his originals lie outside the limited tracks of 
S. L. C. 
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MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH. ”* 


A Translation from the French of M. Francois Arago. 
I. 


I have not the foolish vanity to imagine 
that any one, even in a future not very re- 
mote, will have the curiosity to inquire how 
my early education was conducted, or in 
what manner my intellect was developed ; 
but inasmuch as certain biographers, wholly 
ignorant of the facts, have-given on this sub- 
ject details entirely inaccurate, which would 
imply negligence on the part of my parents, 
I feel conStrained to correct them. 

I was born on the 26th of February, 1786, 
in the commune of Estagle, a former prov- 
ince of the department of the Eastern Pyre- 
nees. My father, a graduate of the school 
of law, possessed a small property in arable 
lands, in vines, and olive-groves, the reve- 
nue of which maintained his numerous fam- 
ily. I was then three years old in 1789, 
four years in 1790, &c., &c. The reader has 
before him the means of judging whether it 
is true, (as has been asserted and published, ) 
that I was steeped in the excesses of our first 
revolution. 

My parents sent me to the primary school 
of Estagel, where I learned early to read 
and write. I took, besides this, private les- 
sons in vocal music. In a word, I was nei- 
ther more nor less advanced than other chil- 
dren of my age. 
only to show how much those are mistaken, 


who have published that I was unable to read 


at fifteen years. 


Estagel was a halting place for a portion 
of the troops who came from the interior on 
the route to Perpignan, or who were making 
their way directly to the army of the Pyre- 
nees. My father’s house was consequently 
nearly always filled with officers and soldiers. 
This, added to my deep irritation on account 
of the Spanish invasion, had inspired me 
with tastes so decidedly military, that my 
family was obliged to have me closely watch- 
ed, in order to prevent me from concealing 
myself among the soldiers who were setting 
It often happened that 
they caught me a league from the village al- 


out from Estagel. 


* Ouvres de M. Francois Arago, publiées sous la di- 


rection de M. J. A. Barral. 


Vou. XXI~—13 
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I enter into these details 


ready on the route with the troops. On one 
occasion these warlike predilections nearly 
cost me my life. It was the night of the 
battle of Poises-Fortes. The Spanish sol- 
diers in their flight mistook the road. Iwas 
upon the public square of the village before 
daybreak ; I saw a corporal and five horse- 
men ride into the square, who exclaimed, 
when they saw the tree of liberty— ‘‘ So.nos 
perdidos!”” Tran immediately home, armed 
myself with a lance left there by a soldier, 
placed myself in ambush at the corner of a 
street, and gave the corporal a blow with my 
lance as he passed. The wound was not 
dangerous; nevertheless a blow from his 
sabre was about to punish my boldness when 
some peasants, armed with pitchforks, came 
to my assistance, threw the dragoons from 
their saddles, and made prisoners of the party. 
I was seven years old when this occurred. 

My father having gone to Perpignan to re- 
side, as treasurer of the mint, I was sent as 
a day scholar to the academy of that town, 
where I occupied myself exclusively with 
the study of polite literature. Our classic 
authors became the object of my predilec- 
tion. But the direction of my thoughts was 
suddenly changed by a singular circumstance, 
which I will now relate. 

While promenading one day on the ram- 
parts of the town, I saw an officer of the en- 
gineer corps superintending repairs. This 
officer, M. Cressac, was very young; I[ was 
bold enough to approach him and ask him 
how he had obtained his epaulettes so young. 

“T come from the Polytechnic School,”’ 
answered he. 

«* What school is that?”’ 

«It is a school which you may enter by 
undergoing an examination.” 

“Ts a great deal required of the candi- 
date?” 

‘You will find that in the programme 
which the government sends every year to 
the administration of the departments; you 
will find it also in the numbers of the jour- 
nal of the School, which is in the library of 
the Central School.’’ 

I ran immediately to this library ; and read 
there for the first time the programme of the 
studies required of the candidates. From 
that moment I abandoned the classes of the 
Central School, where I was taught to ad- 
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mire Racine, Corneille, La Fontaine and 
Moliére, and confined my studies wholly tothe 
mathematics. This department was under 
the charge of an old priest, the abbé Verdier, 
avery respectable man, whose knowledge 
went no farther than through the very ele- 
mentary course of La Caille. I saw ata 
glance that-the instructions of M. Verdier 
would not suffice for my admission into the 
Polytechnic School. I decided then to study, 
myself, the newest works, which I obtained 
from Paris—those of Legendre, of Lacroix, 
and of Garnier. In reading these works I 
met often difficulties beyond my strength. 
Luckily there was at Estagel a gentleman, M. 
Raynal, who pursued the study of the trans- 
cendental mathematics in his hours of recre- 
ation:—a strange thing, and perhaps with- 
out example in all the rest of France. It 
was in his kitchen while giving his orders to 
numerous domestics for the labours of the 
morrow—that M. Raynal read with profit the 
‘Hydraulic Architecture’ of Prouy, the 
Mechanique Analytique, and the Mechanique 
Céleste. This excellent man gave me often 
useful advice; but I must say I found my 
veritable master on the back of a treatise on 
Algebra by M. Garnier. This book-cover 
was composed of a printed leaf upon which 
some blue paper was glued ;—the perusal of 
the page not covered rendered me curious to 
read that portion concealed by the blue paper. 
I raised this paper with care, after having 
moistened it, and read beneath this advice 
given by D’Alembert to a young man who 
had communicated with him on the subject 
of some difficulties which he met with in his 
studies: ‘‘Go on, go on, sir, and the light 
will come to you.’’ That was for me a ray 
of light; instead of endeavoring obstinately 
to understand at once the propositions which 
were presented to me, I admitted their truth 
provisionally, passed on, and was surprised 
the next day to find that I understood per- 
fectly that which appeared the evening be- 
fore veiled with thick clouds. 

I thus mastered in a year and a half, all 
the subjects contained in the programme of 
admission, and went to Montpellier in order 
to stand my examination. I was then six- 
teen years old. M. Monge, the examiner, 
was detained by sickness at Tolouse, and 
wrote to the candidates that he would exam- 





ine them at Paris. I was myself too sick to 
undertake this long journey, and returned to 
Perpignan. 

There I listened momentarily to the en- 
treaties of my family and renounced all idea 
of the career opened before me by the Poly- 
technic School ; but my taste for mathemati- 
cal studies very soon swept away my reso- 
lution. I increased my library with the 
works of Euler, La Grange and Laplace, and 
commenced the study of them with great 
ardor. Finding in the journal of the School 
such works as that of Poisson on Elimination, 
I imagined that all the pupils were equal to 
this geometer, and that it was necessary to 
raise oneself to his height in order to suc- 
ceed. From this moment I continued to 
prepare myself for the career of Artillerist, 
the aim of my ambition; and as I had heard 
that an officer ought to understand music and 
fence, and dance well, I devoted the first 
hours of each day to the cultivation of these 
three polite arts. 

The day of the examination arrived at last, 
and I went to Toulouse in company with a 
candidate who had studied at the Communal 
Academy. It was the first time that stu- 
dents from Perpignan presented themselves 
for examination. My comrade, intimidated, 
failed completely. When I, in my turn, took 
my place at the board, there occurred be- 
tween M. Monge, the examiner, and myself, 
the following strange dialogue— 

“Tf you are going to answer like your 
comrade, it is useless for me to question 
you.” 

‘‘ Sir, my comrade knows much more than 
he appears to know ; I hope to be more lucky 
than he; but what you have just said to me 
could well intimidate me and render me un- 
able to avail myself of what I know.” 

‘‘ Timidity is always the excuse of the ig- 
norant; I make the proposition not to exam- 
ine you, in order that you may avoid the dis- 
grace of an overthrow.” 

‘Sir, I know no greater disgrace than that 
which you are inflicting on me at this mo- 
ment. Will you interrogate me, if you 
please: it is your duty.” 

‘‘You are haughty, sir; we will see di- 
rectly whether this pride is justifiable.’ 

‘ Proceed, sir; I am ready.” 

M. Monge asked me then a question of ge- 
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ometry, which I answered in a manner to 
soften his prejudices. From that he passed 
to a problem in Algebra, the resolution of a 
numerical equation. I had the work of La- 
grange upon this subject at my fingers’ ends ; 
I analyzed all the known methods of solu- 
tion, developing their advantages and disad- 
vantages ; the method of Newton, &c., &c., 
all were passed in review; the answer oc- 
cupied a whole hour. Monge’s good feeling 
having returned entirely, he said to me: 

“T could from this moment consider the 
examination as finished ; I will, however, for 
my own amusement, ask you two more ques- 
tions: What are the relations of a curve 
and its tangent line ?”’ 

I regarded the question as a particular 
case of the theory of osculation which I had 
studied in the ‘‘ Traité des fonctions analy- 
tiques’’ de Lagrange. 

“ Lastly,” said the examiner, ‘‘how do 
you determine the tension of the different 
cords which compose a funicular machine ?”’ 

I discussed this problem, following the 
method laid down in the ‘“ Mechanique Ana- 
lytique.”’ : 

I was more than two hours at the black- 
board. 

M. Monge now going into the other ex- 
treme, arose, came and embraced me, de- 
claring formally that I would occupy the first 
rank upon his list. 

Shall I say it? During the examination 
of my comrade, I had heard the candidates 
from Toulouse utter very unamiable sarcasms 
on the pupils from Perpignan; it was above 
all as a reparation for my native town that 
the action of M. Monge and his declaration 
transported me with joy. 


Arrived at the Polytechnic School at the 
end of 1803, I was placed in the exceedingly 
noisy brigade of the Gascons and Bretons. 
I would gladly have studied thoroughly, phy- 
sics and chemistry, if my noisy comrades 
had allowed me time for it. As to the Ana- 
lytical Mathematics, I had learned before 
entering much more than is required for grad- 
uation. 

Ihave just related the strange words which 
M. Monge addressed to me on commencing 
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my examination for admission into the School. 
Something analogous happened at my first 
mathematical examination, for passing from 
one division to the other. The examiner 
this time was the illustrious geometer Legen- 
dre, whose colleague and friend I had the 
honor of becoming a few years afterwards. 
I entered his room at the moment when M. 
T., who was to stand his examination before 
me, was carried out in a fainting condition 
by two waiters. I believed that this circum- 
stance would have moved and mollified M. 
Legendre ; but nothing of the sort. 

“What is your name?” said he to me, 
roughly. 

‘“« Arago,”’ I answered. 

‘‘ You are not French, then ?”’ 

“Tf I was not a Frenchman I would not 
be here before you; for I have yet to learn 
that a student has been received into the 
Polytechnic school without proving his na- 
tionality.”’ 

« But J maintain that no man is a French- 
man who calls himself Arago.”’ 

‘‘T maintain, sir, that I am a Frenchman 
and a true Frenchman, however strange my 
name may appear to you.” 

“Tt is well; we will not discuss the point 
farther ;—go up to the black-board.”’ 

I had scarcely taken up the chalk when 
Legendre, returning to the subject which 
pre-occupied him, said to me— 

“You were born in the provinces recent- 
ly united to France ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; I was born in the department 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, at the foot of those 
mountains.” 

“Why did you not tell me that at once; 
all is explained now. You are of Spanish 
origin, are you not?” 

‘That is to be presumed, but in my hum- 
ble family, authentic documents are not pre- 
served, which would have enabled me to as- 
certain the civil standing of my ancestors ; 
each one there is the son of his works. I 
declare to you again that I am a native of 
France, and that ought to suffice.’ 

The vivacity of this last reply had not dis- 
posed M. Legendre to favor me. I perceived 
this very soon; for having given mé a prob- 
lem which required the employment of dou- 
ble integrals, he interrupted me saying— 

“The method which you are following . 
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was not given you by the Professor. Whence 
do you get it ?’ 

15 From one of your treatises.” 

“Why have you chosen it? Was it to 


flatter me ?”’ 

No, nothing wa’ farther from my thought. 
I adopted it because it appeared to me to be 
the best.”’ 

“If you do not explain the reasons of 
your preference, I assure you you shall re- 
ceive a low grade at least for character.”’ 

I then entered upon the developments es- 
tablishing, to the best of my ability, that the 
method of double integrals was in all points 
more clear and more rational than the method 
given by Lacroix to the class. From that 
moment Legendre appeared satisfied and ap- 
peased. He then required me to determine 
the centre of gravity of a spherical sector. 

‘ The question is easy, said I. 

‘You find it easy ;—very well, [ will com- 
plicate it. Suppose the density to vary ac- 
cording to a fixed law from centre to the sur- 
face.”’ 

I solved this problem also, and thereby 
completely gained the good will of the ex- 
aminer. He said to me when I retired— 

*«‘T see you have employed your time well; 
continue to do the same the second year and 
we will part very good friends.’ 

There were some very ridiculous points 
about the mode of examination adopted in 
the Polytechnic School in 1804. One would 
hardly believe, for example, that the old M. 
Barrae] examined on physics two pupils at 
once, and gave to each one the average stand- 
ing of both. I was associated with a com- 
rade who, though a man of fine intellect, had 
not studied this branch of the course. We 
agreed accordingly that I should answer for 
both, and came off very well by this ar- 


rangement. 
# 


# * 


~ 7 


At the commencement of the second year 

I was appointed chef de brigade. Hachette, 
then Professor in the School, had been Pro- 
fessor of Hydrography at Collioure; his 
friends in Roussillon recommended me to 
his notice ; he received me with much kind- 
ness and gave me chambers in his house. It 
was there that I had the pleasure of making 

_ the acquaintance of Poisson, who lived near 
him. Every evening the great geometer 


visited my chambers, and we spent whole 

hours conversing on politics and mathemat- 

ics—subjects of a very different nature. 

In the course of the year 1804, the School 

was a prey to political passions through the 

fault of the government. They wished to 

force the cadets to sign a congratulatory ad- 

dress upon the discovery of the conspiracy 

in which Moreau was implicated. We re- 
fused, giving as a reason that there was no 
call upon us to pass an opinion on a subject 
which had already been settled by the gov- 
ernment. Moreau had not yet dishonored 
himself by accepting service in the Russian 
army. 

The cadets were invited to make a demon- 
stration in favor of the institution of the Le- 
gion of Honour. They refused again; they 
saw that the cross given without inquiry and 
without control would in many cases be the 
reward of charlatanry and not of true merit. 
The transformation of the Consular into 
the Imperial government, gave rise to very 
heated discussions in the School. Many of 
the cadets refused to join their felicitations 
to the insipid adulation of the various cor- 
porations. General Lacuée, the governor of ~ 
the School, informed the Emperor of this 
opposition. 

««M. Lacuée,” exclaimed Napoleon, in the 
middle of a group of courtiers, who applaud- 
ed with voice and gestures, ‘‘ you can not 
retain in the School cadets who show such 
fiery republicanism ; you shall dismiss them.”’ 
Then correcting himself—‘ I wish to know 
beforehand their names and standing.” 

On seeing the list the next day, he did not 
go farther than the first name, who cen first 
in the Artillery Corps : 

‘* T will not expel the first in rank,’’ said 
he. ‘Oh! that they had been at the tail. 
M. Lacuée we will stop here with this mat- 
ter.” 

Nothing was more curious than the meet- 
ing at which General Lacuée came to receive 
the oath of allegiance of the cadets. In the 
vast amphitheatre where they were collected, 
nothing of the demeanor which such a cere- 
mony should inspire could be perceived. The 
greater part at the call of their names in- 
stead of answering—‘‘I swear,” cried out 
“« Present.” 

Suddenly the monotony of this scene was 
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interrupted by a cadet, the son of Brissot, 
the member of the Convention, who cried 
out in a stentorian voice, 

‘‘ No, I swear no allegiance to the Empe- 
ror.’”’ 

Lacuée pale, and without presence of mind, 
ordered a detachment of armed cadets placed 
behind him, to arrest the insubordinate. The 
detachment which I commanded refused to 
obey. 

Brissot, with the greatest calmness, said 
to the General— 

‘‘ Name the place where you wish me to 
go; do not force the cadets to dishonor them- 
selves by seizing a comrade who will not re- 
sist.”’ 


The next day Brissot was expelled. 


About this time M. Méchain, who had 
been sent to Spain to prolong the meridian 
to Formentera, died at Castellan de la Plana. 
His son, secretary of the Observatory, re- 
signed his post at once. Poisson offered me 
this place; I declined at first, as I did not 
wish to renounce the military career, the ob- 
ject of all my predilections, and in which, 
moreover, I was assured of the protection of 
Marshal Lannes, the friend of my father. I 
accepted, nevertheless, on trial, the position 
in the Observatory, after a visit which I payed 
to M. de Laplace in company with Poisson, 
with the express condition that I could re- 
enter-the artillery corps if I wished. 

I entered then the Observatory, on the ap- 
pointment of my friend Poisson, and through 
the intervention of Laplace. The latter 
overwhelmed me with kind attentions. I 
was happy and proud when I dined with the 
great geometer in the ‘‘rue de Tournon.” 
My intellect and my heart were disposed to 
admire and respect every thing in the house 
of him who had discovered the cause of the 
secular equation of the moon ; who had found 
in the movement of this body the means of 
calculating the oblateness of the earth ; who 
had linked to the law of attraction, the great 
inequalities of Jupiter, and Saturn, &c., &c. 
But what was my disenchantment when one 
day I heard Madame de Laplace come to her 
husband and say to him—‘‘ Will you give me 
the key of the closet.” 

A few days afterwards another incident 





had a still greater effect upon me. The son 
of Laplace was preparing himself for the 
examination of the Polytechnic School. He 
came sometimes. to see me in the Observa- 
tory. On the occasion of one of his visits 
I explained to him the methed by which La- 
grange obtains the roots of numerical equa- 
tions. The young man spoke of it to his fa- 
ther with admiration. I shall never forget 
the rage which followed the words of the 
son and the bitterness of the reproaches 
which were addressed to me for having made 
myself the patron of a method which is per- 
haps long in theory, but to which no one can 
object on the score of elegance or vigor. 
Never did a jealous prejudice show itself 
more plainly or in terms more bitter. 

« Ah!” said I to myself, ‘“‘the ancients were 
certainly inspired, when they attributed foi- 
bles to him who made Olympus tremble with 
a frown.” 

About this time occurred a circumstance 
which might have resulted very fatally for 
me. I have related above the scene which 
caused the expulsion of Brissot from the Po- 
lytechnic School. I had lost sight of him 
for several months, when he came to sée me 
at the Observatory and placed me in the most 
delicate, the most terrible position in which 
an honorable man can be situated. 

‘‘T have not seen you,” said he to me, 
“because since my expulsion from the 
Academy I have been practising with the 
pistol every day; I have acquired an un- 
common skill which I shall employ in order 
to rid France of a tyrant who has confisca- 
ted all her liberty. My steps are taken; I 
have rented a room on the Carrousel near 
the spot where Napoleon, after passing from 
the court, comes to review the cavalry: from 
the window of my humble apartment I will 
send a ball through his head.” 

I leave the reader to imagine with what 
despair I received this disclosure. I made 
all imaginable efforts to deter Brissot from 
his unhappy scheme; [{drew his attention to 
the fact that all those who had undertaken 
enterprises of this nature had been branded 
by history with the odious name of assassin. 
Nothing succeeded in shaking his fatal reso- 
lution; I obtained from him the promise, 
however, to adjourn the execution of his plan 
a short time, and then set myself to work to 
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render it abortive. The idea of denouncing 
him to the authorities did not enter my mind. 
It was a fatality which had struck me, and I 
was in honor bound to submit to the conse- 
quences, however grave they might be. I 
counted greatly on the entreaties of the moth- 
er of Brissot, already so cruelly tried in the 
Revolution. I went to the house, ‘rue de 
Conde,”’ and besought her on my knees to 
unite with me to prevent her son from exe- 
cuting his bloody resolution. 

“Sir,” replied this mother, in all other 
respects a model of gentleness, ‘‘if my son 
believes that he is accomplishing a patriot’s 
duty, I have neither the desire nor the inten- 
tion to dissuade him from his plan.” 

I found that I must try my own resources. 
I had remarked that Brissot occupied him- 
self with the composition of romances and 
poetry. I flattered this passion, and every 
Sunday, especially when I knew there was 
to be a review, I called for him and carried 
him into the country in the environs of Paris. 
I listened then good humoredly to the chap- 
ters of his romances which he had compo- 
sed during the week. 

Our first excursions frightened me some- 
what, for Brissot armed with his pistols, 
seized all opportunities of showing his great 
skill; and I knew that this circumstance 
would cause me to be considered his accom- 
plice if ever he should carry out his design. 
At last his aspirations for literary renown, 
which I constantly flattered—the hopes which 
I caused him to conceive in a love affair— 
the secret of which he had confided to me— 
made him receive with attention the reflec- 
tions which I constantly presented to him 
with respect to his design against the Em- 
peror. He determined to go abroad and thus 
relieve me of one of the gravest difficulties 
of my life. 

Brissot died after having covered the walls 
of Paris with placards in favor of the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. 


Hardly had I entered upon my duties in 
the Observatory, when I became the coad- 
jutor of Biot in some researches on the re- 
fraction of gases formally commenced by 
Borda. During this work we discussed often 
the great interest which the continuation of 





the meridianal measurement, interrupted by 
the death of Méchain would give us. We 
communicated our desires to Laplace, who 
received them with great favor, caused the 
necessary funds to be raised and the govern- 
ment confided to Biot and myself this im- 
portant mission. We left Paris with Rod- 
rigues, the Spanish commissioner, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1806. We visited on 
our route the stations marked by Méchain, 
and set to work with the triangulation. 

* * * ” 

I was awaiting M. Biot at Valencia, who 
had gone to bring some new instruments 
with which we were to measure the latitude 
of Formentera. I will avail myself of the 
few moments of repose which I enjoyed 
there, to give some details of the manners 
of the place which perhaps may interest. I 
will report first an adventure, accompanied 
by very singular circumstances, which came 
near costing me my life. One day by way 
of recreation I went with a countryman to 
the fair of Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum, 
which had been described to me as very cu- 
rious. We met in the town the daughter of 
a Frenchman, resident of Valencia—M’dlle 
B. All the hotels were full; M’dlle B. in- 
vited us to take dinner at her grandmother’s 
and we accepted. But on going from the 
house she informed us that our visit had not 
been at all to the taste of her affianced, and 
that we must be on our guard against him. 
We went immediately to an armourer, pro- 
vided ourselves with pistols, and set out on 
our return to Valencia. On the road I said 
to the coachman, who had been a long time 
in my employ, and who was devoted to me: 

‘‘Tsidor, I have some reason to believe 
that we shall be attacked. I tell you this in 
order that you be not surprised by the report 
of firearms from the chariot.” 

Isidor answered— 

‘Your pistols are perfectly needless, gen- 
tlemen. Let me manage it. I have but to 
give a whoop and my mule will rid us of two, 
of three, and even of four men.” 

Very few minutes had elapsed after this 
conversation when two men presented them- 
selves before the mules and seized him by 
the nostrils. On the instant a hideous whoop, 
which I shall never forget, was given by Isi- 
dor. The mule reared almost vertically, 
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raising one of the two men, fell again and 
struck off at full gallop. 

The jolting of our vehicle told us very 
plainly what had happened. A long silence 
succeeded the occurrence ; it was only inter- 
rupted by these words of the muleteer: ‘‘ Do 
you not see that my mule is worth more than 
your pistols?” 

The next day, the captain-general, Don 
Izquierdo, told me that a man all mangled 
and crushed, had been found on the road to 
Murviedo. I related to him the feat of Isi- 
dor’s mule, and all was explained. 


One anecdote selected among a thousand, 
will show the adventurous life led by the 
delegate of the ‘“‘ Bureau of Longitudes.”’ 
During my sojourn upon the mountain of 
Cullera, north of the mouth of the river Xu- 
car, I conceived the plan of establishing a 
station upon the high mountains opposite, 
and determined to visit it. The Alcalde of 
the neighboring village warned me of the 
dangers to which I was going to expose my- 
self. 

‘‘ These mountains,’’ said he, ‘‘are the re- 
sort of numbers of robbers.” 

I made a requisition on the national guard, 
as I had the authority todo. The robbers 
took my escort for an expedition directed 
against them and scattered themselves full 
soon in the rich plain watered by the Xucar. 
On my return T found them engaged in a 
skirmish with the authorities of Cullera. 
There were some wounded on both sides, 
and one Alguazil remained dead on the field. 
The next morning I regained my station. 
The night following was terrible; the rain 
fell in torrents. Towards midnight some one 
knocked at the door of my cabin. To the 
question, ‘‘ Who goes there ?”’ he replied, 

‘A guard of the custom-house. I ask a 
resting-place for a few hours.”’ 

My servant opened the door, and a mag- 
nificent fellow armed to the teeth entered. 
He threw himself on the floor and fell asleep. 
In the morning, while I was talking with him 
at the door of my cabin, his eyes gleamed as 
he perceived on the brow of the mountain 
two men approaching—the Alcalde of Cul- 
lera and his principal Alguazil. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed he, ‘“ nothing but the 








gratitude I owe yon for the service you ren- 
dered me last night, prevents me from seiz- 
ing this opportunity of ridding myself of my 
most cruel enemy by a shot from my carbine. 
Adieu.” 

And off he darted as active as a gazelle 
leaping from rock to rock. 

When they arrived at the cabin, the Al- 
calde and his Alguazil recognized in the fu- 
gitive the chief of all the robbers of that re- 
gion. 

Some days afterwards the weather being 
again very bad, I received a second visit from 
this pretended guard of the ‘‘ dowane,” who 
slept profoundly in my cabin. [ saw that 
my servant, an old soldier who had heard 
much of the exploits of this man, was ma- 
king ready to kill him. I leaped down from 
my camp bed, seized him by the throat. 
“Are you mad?” said I. ‘ Are we con- 
nected with the police of the country? Do 
you not see, besides, that this would expose 
us to the resentment of all those who obey 
the orders of this redoubtable chief? And 
it would then be impossible to finish our op- 
erations.” In the morning, at sunrise, I had 
a conversation with my guest, which I will 
endeavor to give verbatim. 

‘ Your situation is perfectly well known to 
me; I know that you do not belong to the 
‘douane;’ I have learned that you are the 
chief of the robbers of this region. Tell 
me whether I have any thing to fear from 
your associates.”’ 

“ The idea of robbing you has occurred to 
us; but we reflected that all your money 
must be in the neigbouring towns; that you 
did not carry your funds to the summits of 
the mountains, where you could have no use 
for it; and that our expedition against you 
could have no profitable result. Besides, we 
do not pretend to be as strong as the King of 
Spain. The King’s troops allow us to follow 
our calling very quietly; but as soon as we 
molested an envoy of the French Emperor, 
several regiments would be sent against us, 
and we would soon be compelled to submit. 
Permit me to add that the gratitude which I 
owe you is your surest guarantee.”’ 

“ Very well. I will place confidence in 
your words; and regulate my conduct ac- 
cordingly. Tell me, can I travel at night ? 
It is very disagreeable to go by day from one 
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station to another, under the burning heat of] which was upon our left. We yielded to 
the sun.”’ their wish but soon lost our way. 
“You can, sir; I have already given or-| ‘‘ Dismount,” said they, ‘‘ the mules have 
ders to that effect : they will not be violated.’”’| obeved the bit and you have guided them 
Several days afterwards I set out for De-|badly. Let us return to the road and aban- 
nia; it was midnight when several men on| don the mules to themselves ;—they will find 
horseback approached me and addressed me) the route.” 
as follows— Hardly had we effected this mancuvre 
‘ Halt there, Sefior ; the times are hard ;| when we heard an animated discussion which 
those who are rich must aid those who have | took place ata short distance from us. Some 
nothing. Give us the keys of your trunks;| were saying, ‘‘We must follow the high 
we will only take of your superabundance.”’ | road and we shall meet them, The others 
“ T had already obeyed their orders when| insisted that they should throw themselves 


it occurred to me to exclaim— in the wood to the left. During this time 
‘ T was informed though that I might travel} we were pushing along more dead than 
without risk.”’ alive ; it was two o’clock in the morning 
‘“‘ What is your name, Sefior ?”’ when we suddenly saw a feeble light in an 
‘Don Francisco Arago.”’ isolated house: it was for the navigator, a 


‘* Senor ! vaya usted con Dios, (God be with| pharos in the midst of the tempest, and the 
you) and the horsemen disappeared in a grove| only means of safety which remained for us. 
of locusts. Arrived at the door, we knocked and de- 

When my friend, the robber of Cullera| manded hospitality for the night. The in- 
assured me that I had nothing to fear from) habitants not at all reassured, thought we 
his associates, he informed me at the same) were the robbers and did not hurry them- 
time that his authority did not extend to the} selves to open the door. Rendered impa- 
north of Valencia. The highwaymen of the| tient by this delay I exclaimed, ‘Open in 
northern part of the province obeyed again | the name of the King!’ The order was in- 
other chiefs, that one for instance who after|stantly obeved We entered pellmell, men 
having been taken, condemned and hung,|and mules, into the kitchen which was on 
was divided into four quarters, which were | the first floor, and quickly extinguished the 
boiled in oil in order to preserve them, and lights in order not to arouse the suspicions 
attached to posts erected on four royal roads. | of the robbers who were looking for us. We 

Of all these robbers, those who operated) heard them passing and repassing near the 
in the environs of Oropeza, had the worst| house cursing the ill luck with all the strength 
reputation. The proprietors of the three|of theirlungs. We did not quit the house 
mules, which Rodriguez, my servant and I| before broad daylight, when we continued 
were riding through this region one night,! our journey to Tortosi,—not without giving 
were relating to us some great exploits of a suitable reward to our hosts. I wished to 
these robbers, which even in broad day-light| know of them by what providential circum- 
would make the hair stand on end, when by| stance they had kept a lamp burning at so 
the light of the moon we perceived a man| unusual an hour. 
crouching behind a tree; we weresixinnum-| “It is,’’ said they, ‘‘ because we killed a 
ber, and yet the fellow had the impudence to hog to-day and were occupied making blood- 
demand of us our purse or our lives; my puddings.” 





servant answered, | Had the hog lived one day longer, or blood- 
«You must take us for great cowards; get puddings been abolished, 1 would certainly 
out of the way, or I will shoot you dead.” ‘be no longer in this world, nor would Lhave 
‘‘T yield !’’ replied the miserable fellow ;' had the opportunity of relating this story of 
‘but you shall hear from me soon,” ‘the robbers of Oropeza. 


The three muleteers full of fright still, at) Never did I better appreciate the measure 
the recollection of the adventures they had) by which the Continent Assembly suppressed 
just related, besought us to leave the high|the ancient division of France into pro- 
road and to throw ourselves into a Wood) vinces and substituted the departments for 
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them, than during my triangulation in the 
neighbouring provinces of Catalonia, Arra- 
gon and Valencia. The inhabitants of these 
provinces hated each other cordially and 
nothing but a deep common hatred could 
could make them act in concert against the 
French. Such was their mutual animosity 
in 1807, that I always had difficulties when I 
employed at the same time Catalans, Va- 
lencians and Arragonese. The Valencians 
in particular were always spoken of by the 
Catalans asa trifling, frivolous and inconsis- 
tent people. They would say to me—* In 
the kingdom of Valencia the flesh is vegeta- 
ble, the vegetables water, the men are wo- 
men, and the women nothing.’ On the 
other hand the Valencians in speaking of 
the Arragonese called them ‘ Schuros.’ 

I asked one day a shepherd, who was 
herding his flocks near one of my stations, 
what the origin of this name so offensive 
to his countrymen was. 

‘TI do not know,” said he, smiling shrewd- 
ly, ‘‘ whether I ought to answer you.” 

‘Go on,”’ said I; ‘‘I can hear you with- 
out being angry.” 

“ Very well; the word ‘ Schuros’ means 
to our great shame that we have sometimes 
been governed by French Kings. The sover- 
eign, before receiving the authority, was 
compelled to promise under oath to respect 
our liberties and to pronounce with a loud 
voice the solemn words “ Lo Juro.’’ As he 
could not pronounce the Jhe said ‘‘ Schuro.” 
Are you content, Sefior?”’ 

“Yes! yes! I see that vanity and pride 
are not dead in this country.” 

As I have just spoken of a shepherd, I 
will say that in Spain this class of both 
sexes appeared to me to approach much 
more closely than those in France, the pic- 
tures which the old poets have left us of the 
shepherds and shepherdesses, in their pasto- 
ral poetry—the songs by which they seek to 
beguile the ennui of their monotonous life, 
are much more elegant in form aud sub- 
stance than among the other nations of Eu- 
rope. I recollect once that being on a moun- 
tain, situated on a point of junction of Arra- 
gon, Catalonia and Valencia, I was suddenly 


and heard to my great astonishment, on an 
isolated peak above me, a shepherdess sing- 
ing a song of which I recollect only these 
few lines which will give an idea of the rest. 


* ¥ * * 


A los que amor no saben 
Ofreces las dulzuras 

Y a un las armaguras 
Que sé lo que es amar. 
Las gracias al me certé 
Eran cuadro de floras 
Te cantaban amores 

Por hacerte callar. 


Oh how much genius there is still in this 
Spanish people! How unhappy that it is not 
left to bear its fruits ! 

V. 





SHADE AND SUNSHINE. 


BY AUGUSTA GREENWOOD. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Life’s dark waves have lost the glitter, 
Which at morning-tide they love.” 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any heart.” 


Anna Eastland was easily persuaded to 
leave her now desolate home, and return 
with Mrs. Howard to Philadelphia. With 
an aching heart, and tearful eye, she turned 
a last lingering look to the graves of her be- 
loved parents, and bade a mournful adieu to 
the home of her childhood. 

Nothing was omitted by her affectionate 
aunt and warm-hearted cousin, in whose 
house she soon found herself domesticated, 
that could soothe her feelings, or in any way 
administer to her comfort ; and beneath these 
gentle influences, and the support of that 
Christian faith she had made her trust, her 
drooping spirit gradually revived, so that in 
a few weeks she had become sufficiently 
calm to reflect upon what course she should 
pursue, as a means of future support. But 
a mere pittance remained of her father’s 
ample resources, and she resolved that her 
aunt should not suffer the inconvenience she 
felt might accrue, should she remain an im- 


enveloped in a violent storm which forced| mate of the family. 


me to take refuge in my tent. When the 


Mrs. Howard had once been wealthy, but 


storm had passed away, I left my retreat|through the mismanagement of her agent, 
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she experienced heavy losses, and was finally 
forced to keep a boarding-house to support 
herself, and enable her son to finish his edu- 
cation. That son was now pursuing the 
study of law, and his sanguine mother in- 
dulged great hopes of future success from 
the uncommon talents he already exhibited. 

After considerable reflection, and frequent 
conversations with her aunt, who at first 
strenuously opposec| the plan, Anna at length 
concluded to address a letter to a friend of 
her father living in Virginia, asking his as- 
sistance in procuring her a situation as gov- 
erness. At the expiration of a few weeks 
she received in reply to her letter, informa- 
tion that one Mr. Chester living in the val- 
ley of Virginia wished to engage an accom- 
plished teacher for his family ; Mr. Lee, to 
whom Anna had written, added that although 
he was not personally acquainted with the 
family, yet he hoped nevertheless that she 
would be agreeably situated. Anna at once 
accepted the offer, and prepared to leave the 
hospitable home of her aunt,—thus reso- 
lutely launching her fragile bark, to be guided 
by her own tremulous hand through life’s 
treacherous ocean. 

Walter Howard kindly offered to accom- 
pany his cousin upon her journey, and at the 
end of a few days they found themselves at 
the residence of Mr. Chester. It was night 
when they arrived, and weary and sad at 
heart, Anna felt but little inclined to converse, 
or even note much around her. 

Mrs. Chester was from home, but they 
were received with a frank cordiality, by 
Mr. Chester, whose manners, Anna per- 
ceived, partook more of an abrupt honesty, 
than any particular polish or refinement. 
The house was large and evidently furnished 
with an attempt at display, rather than with 
a view to comfort and convenience. After 
tea Anna pleading fatigue, requested to be 
shown to her apartment. This proved tobe 
a large room, like the rest of the house os- 
tentatiously furnished, but at the same time 
cheerless and uninviting from a total want of 
taste and adaptation in its arrangement. 

Next morning Walter took an early but 
reluctant leave of his gentle cousin, whis- 
pering cheering words of hope for brighter 
days to come. Anna retired to her own 

oom, and there for a while abandoned her- 


self to the feelings of sadness and desola- 
tion that rushed thickly upon her, realizing 
now but too bitterly how truly she was alone 
in the wide world. She sat a long time 
musing upon her dreary prospects ; an occa- 
sional sigh, or silent tear, betraying the 
troubled thoughts within. Feeling however 
that this was distrustful and sinful, she at 
length roused herself, and sought diversion 
in reading, and remained engrossed with her 
books till the dinner hour. 

The Chesters belonged to that class of peo- 
ple who comparatively uneducated, and 
destitute of refinement or sensibility, pre- 
sume much upon their wealth, and assume 
to be what they term “‘arristocrats.”” They 
were therefore exceedingly tenacious of the 
standing in society to which they con- 
sidered that wealth entitled them, and like 
all such persons, never failed to betray 
their original characteristics by continual as- 
sumption of superiority over persons sus- 
pected of honest poverty, and by a propor- 
tional fawning upon wealth, and supposed 
‘standing in society’—however acquired. 
Of course the children of such parents 
would be but illy trained, and Anna soon 
discovered that in addition to rudeness, 
some of her charge were dull to a discoura- 
ging degree. She found indeed many diffi- 
culties to contend with, for besides the su- 
perintendence of her troublesome school, 
it required all the forbearance she could com- 
mand to enable her to endure Mr. Ches- 
ter’s coarseness, as well as much diplomacy 
to prevent an open rupture between her- 
self and the parents of her refractory pu- 
pils. Yet she toiled and struggled on, sup- 
ported by the consciousness that she was in 
the path of duty, and trusting for happiness in 
that Empyrean of all youthful minds—the 
hope-tinted, looming future. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Our life is as a mountain path, 

A path of toil and pain, 

And when upon its rough ascent— 
A little way we gain— 

What boots it turning back to trace, 
The troubles that beset our race.” 


At the expiration of Anna’s first term, 
which brought the Christmas holidays she 





was most agreeably surprised by the ar- 
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rival of her cousin Walter, one whom she 
could not fail to perceive, became daily 
more and more interesting to her orphaned 
heart. His visit could not but be a source 
of deep and real pleasure to her who had so 
long been deprived of the society of a conge- 
nial mind and heart. 

When leaving, after a short week’s stay, 
to Anna’s great surprise, but greater plea- 
sure, Walter informed her that with his 
mother’s approbation, he had determined to 
finish his studies at the University of Vir- 
ginia; thus he would, he hoped, be both 
‘‘near and dear’ to his sweet cousin, and 
would now promise to see her often ;—a 
promise which our readers may readily ima- 
gine, gave henceforth a brighter glow to 
her day-dreams of the future. 

During all this time she heard nothing 
from Alice or Mrs. Stanley, although she 
had, previous to leaving Philadelphia, writ- 
ten to the latter, telling her plans and nam- 
ing the place of her expected residence. 
Knowing that all Mr. Stanley’s property 
had passed into the hands of his creditors, 
she supposed that the destitute parents had 
found a home with their wealthy daughter. 

Not knowing Alice’s address, she wrote 
to Mrs. Clayton, a friend in Richmond, in 
hopes of obtaining some clue to the family. 
Mrs. Clayton’s letter in reply gave the infor- 
mation that—‘ Mr. Stanly died of apoplexy 
soon after his insolvency, that then Mrs. 
Stanley wrote to Alice begging assistance, 
which however was rather ungraciously de- 
clined by Mr. Danvers. Mrs. Stanley mean- 
time found a home in the house of a more 
charitable friend. Sad rumors were afloat, 
moreover, of Danvers’ dissipation, and sad- 
der still, that he also neglected and mistreat- 
ed his beautiful young wife. 

Frederick Warner having squandered his 
own and his wife’s estate, had irretrievably 
fallen in both credit and character, and poor 
Kate, broken-hearted and disappointed in an 
unhappy marriage, contracted without mutual 
affection and through wrong motives on the 
part of both, had been forced to seek a home 
beneath her paternal roof. 

‘Ernest Wentworth having returned from 
Europe, was now gone on a visit to some 
friends in the western part of the State, pos- 
sibly, it was thought, on a matrimonial expe- 


dition.’’ The letter concluded with an ur- 
gent invitation to Anna to spend her vaca- 
tions with Mrs. Clayton in Richmond, assur- 
ing her of a warm welcome, not only from 
herself, but also from many friends, who re- 
membered her with much affection. 

Surprised and shocked at the melancholy 
account of her relatives and friends, as 
well as wondering no little at Ernest's 
strange demeanor towards herself, Anna felt 
for many days dejected and unhappy. 

The correspondence thus commenced was 
faithfully continued, and in one of Mrs. 
Clayton’s letters written some months after- 
wards, she told of having lately called to see 
Mrs. Stanley whom she found evidently in 
the last stages of disease ; and upon speak- 
ing to her of Anna, and of their pleasant 
correspondence, Mrs. Stanley had expressed 
a great desire to see her neice once more. 

Mrs. Clayton suggested that Anna, withi- 
out waiting for a regular holiday, should like 
a little respite from arduous duties, and pay 
her a visit; thus too affording an opportunity 
for gratifying poor Mrs. Stanley. Regard- 
ing it as a duty she owed her aunt in her 
present extremity Anna at once deter- 
mined to go. Mrs. Clayton received her 
cordially, and as soon as practicable, accom- 
panied her to the bedside of Mrs. Stanley, 
whom they found much humbled by her 
changed and unhappy circumstances. The 
poor woman was almost overcome by this un- 
expected generosity on the part of one whom 
she had often treated with great incivility, 
and at times with even cruel harshness. 
Anna soon discovered that Mrs. Stanley was 
not merely changed in appearance, but she 
trusted was withal changed in heart and 
feeling. 

She had been living with a kind and reli- 
gious family whose sympathies and pious in- 
fluences had effected much towards inducing 
her to seek that peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

Much of their intercourse was at first but 
a painful reminiscence, for both had suffered 
deeply since their parting; yet it was a 
source of no little satisfaction to them to be 
thus permitted to console each other in mu- 
tual sympathy. Of the absent daughter and 
cousin they often conversed, and Anna one 





day, at the request of her aunt, wrote to 
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Alice. But before the letter could have 
reached its destination, Mrs. Stanley was 
numbered with the dead. Anna was near 
her in that last trying hour soothing her sor- 
rows, and ministering to every wish, with 
the devotion of an affectionate daughter. In 
the arms of this gentle girl, Mrs. Stanley 
resigned herself to death, and breathed with 
her latest sigh a grateful blessing on her head. 

During her stay in Richmond, Anna once 
or twice met Ernest in her path, and although 
she would have spoken, he, with merely 
a cold bow of recognition, passed on. Sur- 
prised and hurt at this mysterious conduct, 
she could only account for it, by presuming 
that his feelings towards her had undergone 
an entire change ; or that he at least wished 
to convey such an impression. Sensitive 
herself concerning her altered worldly cir- 
cumstances, she wondered if that fact could 
have thus affected his nature; and yet she 
felt that she might be deeply wronging Lim 
by such a suspicion. 

Soon after the funeral of Mrs. Stanley, 
Anna returned to her school, from which she 
had been absent some two weeks ; and sought 
relief from sad and painful thoughts in the 
faithful discharge of her daily duties. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“The Spring is here, the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers, 
And with it comesa thirst to be away, 
Wasting in woodpaths its voluptuous hours.” 


One bright moonlight evening some few 
weeks after her return from the city Anna 
was startled from the reverie in which she 
had been indulging at an open window of 
her apartment by the sudden and uncermo- 
nious entrance of Thomas Chester, her eld- 
dest pupil, followed by some three or four 
more all evidently in a high state of excite- 
ment. 

“ Here, Miss Anna,’ said Tom, ‘ here’s 
a note for you that was left here to-day by 
Billy Bland, and he told me it was to ask 
you to join the party that’s going up to the 
top of Fairview in the morning to have a 
pic-nic up there; and we’ve just come to 
beg that you'll go, and allow us a holiday. 
Pa and Ma have both said I may gallant you, 
as your Philadelphia beau aint here now you 


on my new saddle and pony Nan—you'll go 
wont you ?”’ 

‘Say yes! say yes!” shouted the whole 
school, who had by this time precipitated 
themselves en masse into her room. 

‘Stop a moment, pray,’’ exclaimed Anna, 
‘while I find out something more of this 
proposed party and holiday ; the rest of you 
keep very quiet now, while Tom tells me 
all about it.” 

«Well, Miss Anna,” said Tom, assuming 
an air of great importance from having been 
chosen spokesman, ‘‘ you see a party of young 
ladies and gentlemen is going to the top of 
the mountain for the view, and I reckon 
they’ll take lots of cakes and good things, 
and have a capital dinner up there.’’ 

“ And what is the occasion of the party 
just now Thomas,—such things are rather 
uncommon in the neighborhood I think ?”’ 

“Yes, they have’nt taken such a trip for 
a good while,—not since you came here | 
believe, but mother says Nanny Bland and 
her brother got this up on account of the 
young man that’s just got back from Europe, 
a forty-second cousin, who is going to marry 
Nanny before long ;—but I expect you know 
all about him, as he called and enquired for 
you one day, when you was gone down to 
the store just before you went to Richmond.” 

Anna became interested to know more 
relative to the stranger, of whose visit she 
now received the first intimation. Tom, 
glad of an opportunity for exercising his 
colloquial powers, went on to detail the con- 
versation that had passed between the gen- 
tleman and black Dick, and himself—he 
happening to be at the wood pile that day 
making a handle for his tomahawk,—among 
other things he said ;— 

“ Dick told the gentleman that he was from 
home then, and you was going down to Rich- 
mond next day to see a sick lady; but he 
hoped you would’nt stay long, because you 
could’nt be spared from the school room no 
hour at all. He told the gentleman too he 
was ‘ mightly afeard’ we would have to give 
you up altogether before long as you had a 
very nice beau coming to see you—a real 
Philadelphy lawyer, and” — 

Anna here tried to stop Tom’s volubility, 
but he would go on to say—‘‘ and then he 





know, and I intend to make a real splurge 


rode right off without another word, not 
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even having the manners to tell me and 
Dick ‘ good-morning.’”’ 

Anna dismissed the intruders with a prom- 
ise to decide for them by the morning, on 
the proposition for a holiday. On opening 
the note she found it contained a very pres- 
sing invitation from Nanny Bland and her 
brother to take a seat in their carriage on 
the proposed excursion to the mountain-top. 
The note required no reply, as Nanny re- 
fused to admit any denial whatever. 

Nanny Bland, whom we have hitherto 
neglected to introduce to our readers, was 
not so lightly esteemed by Anna; she was 
her recently discovered treasure. The daugh- 
ter of a distinguished lawyer, whose success 
in his profession had placed his family in af- 
fluence, she had been brought up with all the 
advantages which her accomplished and in- 
dulgent parents could sowell supply. Having 
had the benefits of the best schools, on a 
well-prepared pupilage at home, and with a 
mind naturally acute, yet highly judicious, 
she was endowed with rare mental excel- 
lence. And withal, her confessed personal 
beauty formed a graceful setting for her 
brilliant mind. 

Her father having retired from professional 
life, had recently come to spend the spring 
and summer on a farm he had purchased in 
that neighborhood. Nanny had quitted 
school but a few months before, and her op- 
portunity for acquaintance with Anna was 
therefore recent; but the congeniality of 
mind and character between them—attrac- 
tive anywhere, and particularly so in that 
neighborhood—gave promise of a most inti- 
mate friendship. 

Feeling the want of some recreation, and 
anticipating an agreeable association with her 
new friend Nanny, it was already decided 
by Anna’s own inclination to join the ex- 
cursionists in the morning. But we need 
not now say how her pleasant hopes for the 
day were heightened, when her pupil Tom 
again uncermoniously entered her room, and 
with a countenance significant in spite of 
itself, told her that now he knew she would 
go to the mountain as somebody had come 
who would be such a nice beau for her, and 
who had said that he meanttotake her. To 
her pleasant surprise, she then learned from 
mischievous Tom that the belated visitor was 





none other than her cherished cousin, Wal- 
ter Howard. 

This unexpected arrival relieved Tom 
from his self-imposed engagement as her es- 
pecial cavalier, and that young gentleman 
was left to his largest liberty to enjoy the 
“beauties of nature’ in a way more char- 
acteristic and congenial to himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ And though we bade for aye farewell, 
Thine impress on my heart remains, 
As fern’s on stone where erst it fell, 

As ocean’s chime in chamber’d shell, 
As echoes of olian strains.” 


In the morning, at an early hour, the car- 
riage of the Blands was at the door of Mr. 
Chester’s residence, and Anna, after intro- 
ducing her cousin Walter, who was delighted 
to join the party, was soon with them upon 
the road. 

The place which had been selected for 
holding the pic-nic, was upon the brow of a 
small mountain in the neighborhood, easily 
accessible, and very appropriate to the pur- 
pose from the great natural beauties it afford- 
ed, and the pains previously taken to make 
the spot otherwise eligible. 

Arriving, they found a gay party already 
assembled ; with countenances animated and 
glowing from their unusual early exercise. 

Anna soon discovered that Ernest Went- 
worth was with the party. And he was then 
the ‘‘ forty-second cousin who was to marry 
Nanny Bland,”’ and for whose benefit the 
pic-nic was proposed! He had gone the 
evening before to a village of the vicinity, 
promising to be on the mountain in the morn- 
ing. His manner, in giving Anna the usual 
salutation, was similar to what it had been 
in the city, marked perhaps by a little more 
reserve and formality. She felt there was 
some mystery existing which at one time 
might have been explained away perhaps, 
and their kindly friendship restored; but 
pride and delicacy both forbidding her to 
make any advances, she only determined for 
herself to avoid as much as possible his so- 
ciety during the day, and to give herself no 
concern on the matter thereafter. 

It was one of those bright and beautiful 
mornings, so peculiar to this region, to be 
seen after a dawning of heavy fog. Thesun 
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had just issued from his drapery of clouds, 
and with radiant beams was gladdening the 
earth. The fog had not entirely vanished, 
and here and there over the landscape, light 
curling wreaths were ascending towards 
heaven—nature’s morning incense all balmy 
with the fragrant perfume of bud and blos- 
som. Still smaller fragments of the cloudy 
mist, lingering among the tall tree-tops, be- 
neath the influence of the sun’s quickening 
rays, were formed into sparkling dew-drops, 
and glittered in bright coronals about the 
brow of many a giant pine. The woody 
hills were vocal with the matin hymns of 
nature’s warblers, and the drooping flow’rets 
lifted their tender heads, to offer through 
their dewy tears a smile of welcome to the 
morning. 

The day passed pleasantly, with all the in- 
cidents appropriate and customary to such 
occasions, and which our readers can well 
supply for themselves. The gregarious dis- 
position of the morning gradually subsided 
towards evening into a manifest inclination 
of resolving the groups into pairs; and if the 
rude rocks and the gnarled trees had tongues, 
many a tale might they tell of the soft words 
whispered on that evening to not unwilling 
ears. It was arranged that the return home 
should be by the light of the full moon, ever 
so clear and bright in that pure mountain at- 
mosphere. 

Walter Howard and Nanny, between whom 
there seemed something of that mysterious 
mutual sympathy which almost intuitively 
kindles friendship in kindred minds, were 
strolling hand in hand over the mountain- 
rocks. 

Anna wandering alone, sought a secluded 
mass of mossy-stone, that she had observed 
projecting on the western side of the moun- 
tain, and where she had a favorable point to 
view the setting sun—on fair days a scene 
of such peculiar beauty throughout this fa- 
vored Valley region. Seated in her rude 
resting place, she was somewhat startled to 
observe Ernest Wentworth standing a few 
yards distant on a jutting rock, and as yet all 
unconscious of her near presence, so absorb- 
ed did he seem in the glowing scene. The 
sun was slowly wheeling his broad disc be- 
hind the tall pines upon the western hills ; 
and spreading the shadows of the lofty peaks 





like brooding spirits over the green fields 
below ; the nteandering courses of the rivers 
of the valley, could yet be traced-by the 
gleams of reflected sunlight, glancing from 
the waters through the thick foliage that 
fringed their banks,—the mountain-birds 
were quietly winging their way back to nes- 
tle among their native crags ; and the even- 
ing airs, sighing among the branching pines, 
blended melodiously with the tinkling of a 
thousand bells on herds turned at this season 
to graze amid the ‘‘ mountain range ;” while 
for a fair drapery to the picture, the winds 
eddying around the mountains bounding this 
beautiful valley, had piled up huge masses of 
crimson clouds that hung round the evening 
sky ‘‘ like banners from the battlements of 
heaven.” 

Wentworth soon discovered Anna, and as 
retreat on the part of either would be un- 
comely, he joined her. 

‘“Tt is seldom, Miss Eastland,’”’ said he, 
‘‘that we see such beautiful sunsets any- 
where as seem peculiar to this Valley. Per- 
haps it may be owing somewhat to the pecu- 
liar topography of this region, the direction 
of the mountain ridges throwing the evening 
shadows in grotesque shapes across the vale ; 
the fog when protected from the winds, 
spreading like a shroud along the mountain ; 
or when the winds blow, heaped up by the 
fretted current into huge masses that take a 
thousand varying colors from the rays of the 
setting sun; the lesser hills too peering up 
through the fog like islets of the sea, and 
many other features of beauty belonging only 
to such conformation of landscape.” 

‘‘ But a sunset in spring,” added Anna, 
‘is beautiful anywhere, is it not, Mr. Went- 
worth ; certainly so ‘to him who in the dove 
of Nature holds communion with her visible 
forms,’ like Bryant, and doubtless like your- 
self.’’ 

Wentworth paused for a few moments, 
gazing intently upon her face, so expressive 
of a true appreciation of the scene ; a strug- 
gle seemed to be going on in his mind,—re- 
suming, in a saddened tone, he said : 

‘‘T know not why it is, Miss Anna, but 
this hour of twilight, especially amid such 
scenes as now surround us, always affects 
me most sensibly ; the ‘solemn stillness’ of 
the air; the ‘dim religious light’ of the 
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gloaming, seem to indue my spirit with a 
purer and better influence, which endures 
on amid the garish light and bustle of the 
broad day—a hallowing influence which 
opens my heart to all the sweeter sensi- 
bilities of love, kindness, charity, forgive- 
ness; and if your own gentle heart could 
ever require any such adventitious influence 
I may well hope it is now affected by it. In 
that hope, Miss Anna, I feel that you will 
pardon me for giving utterance in words to 
a feeling which I have long striven in vain 
to repress—a feeling of the most intense and 
devoted interest in your fate, awakened by 
all that loveliness of mind and character 
which so eminently marks you. I may ex- 
press it now, because this is the last time I 
may ever see you face to face.” 

“But why say, Mr. Wentworth,” inter- 
rupted Anna, ‘that this is the last time we 
shall meet ?”’ 

‘T say it in that frankness which should 
become the occasion, and both our charac- 
ters I hope; because this is the last time in 
which I can endure to see you, and indulge 
such sentiments as now really thrill my heart; 
sentiments all the better because they are 
unselfish, for I know well that under the wise 
ordinances of society, I can only see you 
hereafter in that relation in which it is not 
proper to indulge such feelings for you, much 
less to utter them; more unselfish because 
now I can never ask any return of such sen- 
timents; another will soon have the sole 
right” — 

“So it is generally understood, I believe, 
Mr- Wentworth.” 

* And now, Miss Anna, as I bid youa 
final farewell, let me only say to you in the 
spirit of forgiveness induced by this hour, 
that henceforth the memory of yourself shall 
be only pleasant, and yet so faithful and con- 
stant, as was that bitter memory of the neg- 
lect and unkindness with which you once 
treated my rash and presumptuous betrayal 
of my love—a love of which you are the 
only object—a memory which has haunted 
me amid all the classic shades of foreign 
lands, and which now strangely subsides in 
your presence—even in your frank admission 
that your own love is forever pledged, and 
worthily I know to another. 

“Why, Mr. Wentworth, there must be 


~ vad 


some strange mistakes and mysteries between 
us! Frankly, I have not ‘admitted,’ for 
such is not the fact, that my love is pledged 
to any one; I only meant to say that your 
love is generally understood to be pledged to 
another, as I thought you were then inform- 
ing me. And more, too, I never treated with 
neglect any ‘betrayal of your love’ to me; 
you allude no doubt to your parting note, 
which I have been ever since ashamed to 
see, because of a consciousness of having 
answered it perhaps too kindly: my answer 
to it you treated with such ‘neglect and un- 
kindness.’ ”’ 

Our good readers need not be told farther 
what their own imaginations can so well sup- 
ply; how Anna’s note, not reaching its des- 
tination, was the source of all their woe; 
how explanation followed explanation, till all 
was clear—and how Ernest breathed of love 
that was all the stronger that it had so long 
burned like a hidden fire, till it breaks forth 
in free and full air; and how the gentle An- 
na’s true womanly heart, gushing with the 
fond remembrance of a former love, yielded 
to the influence of that holy hour; and the 
newly risen evening star beamed softly on 
plighting of as pure and perfect love, as ever 
blessed this mortal earth. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“The future, that sweet world which is hope’s own— 
Lay fair before them.” 


“ By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the sad wrong forgiven, 

By all that wrings the heart of man, 
Is woman won to Heaven.” 


Having confidentially admitted our read- 
ers, at the close of the last chapter, to a 
scene which is ever regarded as beginning 
a full fruition of mundane bliss, no less than 
of ending all love-stories, we will not now 
mar their kindly sympathies with our hero 
and heroine, by any rehearsal of mere ordi- 
nary details. Our narrative, therefore, closes 
with a brief recital of a few leading facts. 

The nuptial festival was duly celebrated 
in fullness of time at the house of Mrs. How- 
ard in Philadelphia, on the kind and pressing 
invitation of her whom Anna had long re- 
garded as a second mother. At the simple 





and appropriate ceremony, Nanny Bland and 
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Walter Howard officiated as principal atten- 
\dants. And we will add here, what our 
shrewd readers may have sooner suspected, 
that Walter and Nanny, so congenial by na- 
ture, shortly afterwards fulfilled their ‘‘ man- 
ifest destiny,’’ by appearing as principal par- 
ties together in a similar ceremony in the 
hospitable Virginia home of Mr. Bland. 

Having selected a location in Virginia, 
Ernest and Walter formed a partnership in 
the practice of law, with every prospect of 
success and eminence in their profession. 
Anna shortly afterwards received a letter 
from her aunt containing the information 
that a large debt due Mr. Eastland’s estate, 
as also one due Mrs. Howard, from the same 
source, and hitherto deemed irrecoverable, 
could doubtless be collected—the debtor hav- 
ing lately come into possession of quite a 
princely fortune. 

At Mrs. Howard’s suggestion, Ernest went 
immediately to Philadelphia; and after the 
lapse of a few days, returned home entirely 
successful. The timely aid thus received, 
with the proceeds of a very lucrative prac- 
tice, soon placed our friends far beyond the 
fear of penury, and in prospect of wealth 
that would afford the opportunity to gratify 
their refined and cultivated tastes. 

One evening Ernest told his wife that he 
should be compelled to leave home on im- 
portant business, which would possibly de- 
tain him several days; but this was all the 
information he could at present give upon 
the subject. It was so unusual for him to 
leave without fully explaining the cause, that 
she was not a little perplexed to know what 
it all meant. Her various conjectures were 
still unsatisfied, when he returned and ex- 
plained his absence by the information that 
he had been to purchase a farm on James 
river, and that henceforth their home would 
at Clifton. 

This was indeed a joyful surprise—one 
that was only surpassed by the delight in 
which our heroine soon after found herself 
comfortably installed in her childhood’s home, 
surrounded by familiar scenes, which awa- 
kened fond and hallowed memories of other 
days. It only remained for Ernest to fill the 
measure of her happiness, when he soon af- 
terwards resolved to embrace that faith whose 

pure and gentle influences had long been so 


beautifully exemplified in her own walk and 
conversation. Anna felt that now her cup 
of joy was brimming with bliss, for her’s 
was a home in which dwelt not only mutual 
love, and mutual happiness, but the beauty 
of holiness too was there—and well might 
the angel of peace hover over it. 

But it was still an earthly home, and 
‘“‘into each life some rain must fall,’’ so even 
was a shade of sadness cast upon those lov- 
ing hearts by the reception of the following 
letter, evidently penned by the feeble hand 
of the dying :—thus it ran— 

‘“« My dear cousin ;—if indeed one whom 
I have so deeply wronged, will allow me so 
to address her. Yes, Anna, I have wronged 
you more than your gentle, unsuspecting na- 
ture has ever imagined ; and now in my dying 
hour remorse of conscience, whose warnings 
have been hitherto unregarded, impels me to 
admit all, and implore that forgiveness which, 
alas! I so ill deserve, but which your lovely 
Christian character is, I feel assured, soready 
to bestow. 

“ A short confession will tell but too much: 
It was unkind, nay cruel of me, not to have 
delivered at once, your note to Ernest Went- 
worth, but in my thoughtless, if not criminal 
selfishness, I neglected it from day to day 
until he was ready to sailfor Europe. Then 
it was too humiliating to confess how I had 
acted, so I suffered him to depart in total ig- 
norance of your having answered his letter, 
trying to persuade myself that you had per- 
haps ccmmunicated in some other way—al- 
though his strangely dejected appearance 
contradicted any such supposition. 

‘‘Of my own unhappy marriage, you coubt- 
less know enough,—how I sacrificed myself 
upon the altar of Mammon. My husband, 
who had vainly flattered himself that I loved 
him, although he never regarded me with 
true affection, for his perverted heart and 
vicious career had totally unfitted him for 
such a sentiment, soon proved himself un- 
principled to such a degree, that I was com- 
pelled to leave him. I will not pain you, my 
cousin, with all the sickening details I might 
recite, of my miserable wedded life ;—suf- 
fice it, that after enduring as long as human 
nature could, and when my husband had 
been seized for debt, and our property all 





sold, I, with my infant Anna—named in my 
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awakened love for you—begged my way back 
to Richmond where, in a miserable hovel, I 
have been lying for the last three weeks. 
But in that time, through the instrumentality 
of my former pastor, who providentially 
found me, I have, I trust, repented of my 
sinful career, and found forgiveness of the 
God of mercy. Would that I could see you 
once again, dearest Anna, and hear the sweet 
accents of pardon from your own lips ; but 
this cannot be, my days are numbered ; even 
this effort, while it has so greatly relieved my 
mind, has well nigh exhausted my strength. 
‘‘ And now, my dear cousin,—dearer that 
1 have wronged you—as I offer my last earthly 
adieu, will you hot with it let me consign to 
your sympathy and protection my poor little 
orphan Anna. Will you not receive, and be 
to her what your sainted mother was to you 
on earth? You will not refuse my dying 
prayer, for I know your heart to be filled 
with the charity that ‘suffereth long and is 
kind.’ And though your only recompense 
be in knowing of the joy that fills my poor 
heart at the thought that I can leave her with 
such an one to love her innocence, and who 
will teach her so well ‘ whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are just, and 
whatsoever things are pure and lovely.’ I 
can ask no more. Farewell—farewell for- 
ever. ALIcE.”’ 
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“ Great is the God of Russia!” 
[ Celakovsky’s Slavonian Preverbs. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


1 


The God of all Russia 
Hath writ to the Tzar 
With his own hand, an ukas’,” 
* Now let there be war! 
Stern war with the Turék,t 
Stern war against all 
Who fear not Nicolai, 
Who heed not his call!" 


2. 
And the Tzar took the ukas’ 
Fresh written from God, 


And signed it and sealed it 
And sent it abroad. 


* Ukas’, generally but incorrectly written ukase in En- 
glish. 





+ Turek—Turk. 
Vou. XXI—14 


Like the white wings of angele 
It flashed where it came, 

And the soldier who heard it, 
His heart was aflame. 


3 


Oh‘then from all Russia 
Great armies came in: 
The Polak’ and Tartar, 
The Tcherkess’ and Fin; 
And the tramp of the big boots 
Was heard from afar, 
As they marched with their muskets 
For Ged and the Tzar. 


4. 


in strong Sebastopol 
All waiting we stood, 
When the foe came against us— 
The Tzar said they would. 
For the Tzar knoweth all thing« 
Both future and past, 
And hath read in a book 
That we'll conquer at last. 


oo 
Then up leaped our Pop™ 
Like a powder mine fired : 
All reeling with votka,t 
Half drunk, half inspired. 
* They are happy who live, 
But more happy who die 
For God. and for Russia 
And great Nicolai. 


For Heaven’s his portion 
Who dies for the cross, 

There the seas are all brandy 
The rivers all kvas’ ;$ 

But as some men must live 
To maintain the great war, 

Then hear what in kindness 
Was said by your Tzar! 


?. 


There are millions of rubles— 
I know that ’tis true, 

Which the foe holds in keeping : 
God means them for you. 

If ye conquer, remember 
The Turk must be fleeced, 

If ye fall—then fall bravely!” 
(Here, down went the priest.) 


&, 


Though we perish by thousands 
Who cares if we die? 
Since the great God of Russia 
Awaits us on high. 
Fer our victory at last 
Must conclude the great war; 
And the foe to the dust 
Be trod down by the Tzar. 


* Pop’ A Russian priest. 
+ Votka—corn brandy. 
+ Krae’, Quass, A sour fermented drink. 
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Fragments from the Memoirs of a Spanish 
Nobleman. 


From the French, by Sophie Panniér 


Married!—I am married!—These words 
fall upon my ears like the terrible tones of the 
alarum bell—the distant mutterings of the 
coming tempest, or the angry roaring of the 
furious ocean! What! I am married !—I 
have committed my peace of mind, my honor, 
to another, and that other a woman! and 
that woman a French woman! ! Malediction! 
This idea is terrible ! That a weak, frail, im- 
prudent being, has it now in her power to 
tarnish my proud name, and cover me with 
ridicule and infamy! Verily, I Don Salvator, 
de Lostenos, have strangely forgotten the 
dignity due to a Spanish nobleman! It is 
enough to drive one mad! 

How was it done? I scarcely know. The 
memory of it is like one of those delicious 
phrensies brought on by the fever which 
then preyed upon me. We had arrived at 
Bayonne. [had promised nothing. I wished 
to see her before complying with my father’s 
desires. From his smile, when I questioned 
him, I divined that she was beautiful. That 
idea wholly occupied my mind. 

It was night when we arrived. Fatigued 
with the journey my father retired to rest; 
as to myself, too agitated to think of repose, 
I sallied out to calm my agitated mind, in 
the peaceful repose of the slumbering city. 
I wandered along at random, gathering in 
my mind a thousand arguments against this 
detested marriage, when from the bottom of 
an obscure alley, piercing cries reached me— 
Iran.—Torrents of flame burst from a house 
near me, and before it stood a group of com- 
passionate beings, surrounding a half-clad 





female. 
“My father,” she cried, in heart-rending 


tones, and tried to rush through the circle to’ 


reach the burning house. 
‘It is too late !’’ was heard on all sides. 


“Oh my poor father,”’ repeated she, with 
another effort to get to him. 


with three little innocent beings clinging to 
him. 

The revulsion was too great, and the 
young woman uttered a deep groan and fell 
upon the ground. Never will this scene be 
effaced from my memory. The daughter 
could not sacrifice herself to her father, be- 
cause she was a mother. This impulse of 
nature, paralyzed by nature itself, is the 
most terrible conflict which can rend a wo- 
man’s heart. Urged on by an irresistible 
impulse, 

« Where is he?” demanded I; ‘‘ where is 
her father ?”’ 

‘On the second floor in the front room.” 

To rush forward, to leap over the steps, to 
cross the burning sleepers, was the work of 
a moment. Arrived at the room, the death 
rattle guided me,—the old man had sought 
refuge in the extreme corner of the cham- 
ber—the only place, not yet a prey to the 
flames. To get to him, I must enter this 
voleano—my clothes were on fire, my skin 
was parched and cracked, my face and hands 
swollen, my hair shrivelled and crisped, my 
brain boiling—I breathed fire, but excited to 
desperation by the imminent, the strength of 
a giant was mine. Reaching the old man J 
lifted him like a feather, rushed through the 
flames and stood upon the last burning sleep- 
er—when I heard acrash—a horrible noise, — 
it was the ceiling, the walls, falling and 
crumbling around us: balancing myself upon 
the burning beam, I stood for one moment. 
suspended above the horrible crater, whose 
fiery tongues were stretched forth to lap me 
in their flames! I saw a woman upon her 
knees. I heard acry, as if a hundred voices 
were concentrated in one, and the beam gave 
away under my feet. I fell, but clung fast to 
my helpless burden. How I was drawn by 
an iron hook from that burning hell it matters 
not here to tell. The old man was saved 
also, and that consoled me a little, for not 


| being quite dead myself. 


I was going to die—the physicians said 
so—and I, poor charred creature, who felt 
the flames in my vitals—I believed them. 
Although young, I never had been intoxica- 
ted with life, and cared little about leaving 








“Would you leave your children, Mar- it; but my father, my poor father, would be 
garette?”’ said aman, coming from'the crowd left alone! This thought broke my heart. A 
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strange project, arising no doubt from the 
fever, entered into my mind. The marriage 
which my father wished me to contract, was, 
he said, a debt of honor. Clara’s father had 
formerly saved his life ; he died leaving his 
widow and only child in straitened circum- 
stances. To enrich them without wounding 
their delicacy, was the end my father had in 
view, when he entreated me to marry Clara 
d’Aubigneux. Marriage has always inspired 
me with something of terror. I am tempted 
to take it as a presentiment of evil. If the 
thought had, for one instant, entered into 
my mind, that I could dive—this disagreeable 
union would never have taken place: but in 
the situation I then was, what was my re- 
pugnance to me? I could bear it for the few 
days I had to live. To let my father have 
one tie to bind him to the world when I was 
gone, by giving him a daughter—such was 
my intention, when in a dying voice, I said 
to him—‘T will marry Miss d’Aubigneux 
now!” 

It was a sad bridal—no flowers—no songs 
of joy—no love! Every one wept. Wrapped 
in his winding sheet, the bridegroom saw, 
coming towards his bedside, the white form 
of a woman, whose features his scorched 
eyes forbade him to distinguish. A small, 
fresh, soft hand was gently placed in his, 
withered by the fire: he vowed eternal fidel- 
ity, believing death to be at the door; whilst 
she, the young bride, thought her vows were 
but for a day! Both, now, find themselves 
chained together through a long life. 

How terrible was the conflict between 
youth and death! They wished to spare 
Clara the sight of my agony: she had the 
courage to resist them. For eight days she 
clung to my side, watching with the most 
careful solicitude, and from time to time, 
laying her hand upon my heart to ascertain 
if my heart still beat. Perhaps she was 
anxious to know if she were yet a widow. 

At length the ninth day the physicians 
said, ‘he is saved.’’ Then Clara rushed 
into my father’s arms and for the first time 
he called her by the endearing name of 
daughter. IT learned this from him, for still 
insensible to all which was passing around 





me, I heard—saw nothing. A vague re- 
membrance of a gentle, tearful voice, of a 
shadowy form, light as the caressing breeze, 
is the only pleasure that marriage has be- 
stowed upon me. 

When I recovered consciousness, my first 
care was to desire Clara should return to her 
mother’s house. I could not bear the idea 
that my features would inspire her with dis- 
gust; and I declared to my father that never 
would I be reunited to her until I was re- 
stored to my former self. Three months 
passed by, at the end of which the physi- 
cians congratulated themselves upon having 
performed a wonderful cure. Certainly I 
no longer suffered—but my whole person 
bore the horrible marks of the burning—my 
hair and eyebrows were gone—my face was 
covered with violet splotches: my blood- 
shot eyes could not sustain the light—my 
flesh was covered with scales—in short, I 
was hideous—and even my fond father was 
compelled to confess, that it would be dan- 
gerous to my happiness, if my newly wedded 
bride were permitted io see me as | then 
was. 

To escape from Clara’s entreaties, who 
daily requested permission to come and cheer 
me in my hours of convalescence, I begged 
my physicians to order me to my native air, 
and set off for Madrid—after writing to my 
wife, desiring her to live in the strictest se- 
clusion with her mother until the day I came 
to reclaim her. During my absence she 
would reside in an old chateau, saved from 
the wreck of her father’s property. I had 
taken care to adorn it with all that could 
render it an agreeable residence for her, and 
on his part, my father had acted nobly to- 
wards the widow of his friend. 

We set off—time, assisted by the warm, 
soft air of our climate, at last effaced every 
trace of my wounds. My hair and eyebrows 
and eyelashes were restored, and soon [ per- 
ceived by the glances of the beautiful prom- 
enaders upon the Prado, that I was not a 
very repulsive object. My father often 
asked me when I thought of returning to 
Bayonne, and sighed, when I replied in a 
careless tone, ‘‘I didnotknow.”* ‘You ean 
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reckon upon the future,”’ said he, “ but I’ — 
alas! it was too true! I have lost him for 
whom I sacrificed myself. I have lost him 
and he had not the happiness of blessing the 
daughter of his choice. Before his death he 
exacted a promise from me that { would re- 
unite myself to my young wife. 

I shall go—Clara has been waiting for me 
for three years, and during that time not one 
complaint, not one wish has come to tell me 
her heart has need of me. Perhaps she ac- 
cuses me of indifference—perhaps in the sol- 
itude in which I have buried her youth, she 
has found a consoler—a lover—Malediction ! 
this thought sets my brain on fire! Yet I love 
her not: no, but she is my wife—it is not my 
heart that is jealous—but my pride! 

In the presence of the husband desires and 
looks are controlled; guilty thoughts are 
buried in the depths of the wife’s heart. How 
can I know if my onor is unblemished. An 
idea has come to my mind; I will act upon 
it. Clara married a disfigured man—a living 
wound—she cannot recognise me. Under a 
fictitious name, with the assistance of a let- 
ter written by her husband, I will introduce 
myself to her. In France the husband’s 
friend is sure to be warmly welcomed ; thanks 
to that absurd custom, I can be a spy upon 
her actions, her looks, her words, I shall 
search her soul, and soon know if | will rat- 
ify in life the ties I contracted in death. 

A mission from my government to the; 
court of France seconds my designs. I de- 
part to-morrow ; when I return, my fate will 
be decided. Marriage is an indissoluble 
chain, I know. Be it so; I can extend it in 
such a manner that one end will be fixed in 
the depths of the Pyrenees—and the other 
at Madrid. 

What contemptible beings these French 
are! The hot sun of the south which em- 
brownsour complexions, penetrates our souls, 
inspires us with all noble feelings, great 
actions and burning passions. But these! 
They are as lukewarm as their climate— 

Nothing profound, nothing energetic, I feel 
assured, can be found amongst them. They 
sigh for love, mutter vengeance, and talk of 
honor, without a change of expression. 


Honor! Do they know the meaning of the 

word? Dothey know that a word, a look, 

a breath, which tarnishes it, can be washed 

out only with dlood? How often have I 
seen French honor wounded, and they knew 

it not! How do they cover themselves with 

ridicule as a garment, and carry infamy as 
asinecure. What would kill us in Spain is 
laughed at in France. 

The business, which brought me to Paris, 
detains me longer than J anticipated. My 
secretary can supply my place and I am 
going to leave for the chateau d’ Aubigneux. 
Fernando will write when all is ready for 
me, I will come back.and terminate it; and 
then I shall know, if I am to bless my fate, 
or drag out my future life under the burden 
of abhorred chains. 

I have seen her! She has not the airy 
grace, the warm color, the sparkling eyes of 
our piquant Spaniards. Sheisa true daugh- 
ter of Gaul, a virgin of Ossian, formed of 
mist. But she is beautiful. However, I 
saw not in her eyes the flashes of a strong 
soul, nor upon her features the traces of deep 
thought. Her eyes are brilliant, but are 
like the sun’s rays upon a frozen region. From 
what I have seen, I know this weak-minded 
being will never comprehend me. 

I have passed two entire days in a cottage 
at a little distance from the castle, exploring 
the mountains, or rather like a timid child, 
delaying to meet my destiny. The servant 
I took at Bayonne, knows me only as Don 
Alvar de Mochado, and under that name I 
begged permission to pay my respects to the 
ladies at the castle. The request was grant- 
ed—I went. Madame d’Aubigneux was 
alone, and her reception was cool enough 
until I told her with a slight blush—that I 
was the friend of the Duke de Lostenos. 
Then, her cries of surprise, her transports 
of joy, her exclamations wereendless. Wo- 
men have no discretion—they possess either 
too little or too much dignity. 

“You are very welcome—and my son-in- 
law: How is my son-in-law ?—where is 
he ?—what is he'doing?—when is he'coming ?”’ 
And every question was followed by her 
ringing the bell, which of course, prevented 
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my replying. A servant entered—* Say to 
my daughter—to Madame de Lostemos, that 
I desire her to come to the saloon. How I 
trembled! My name applied to another. 
It seemed a theft—a kind of usurpation. 
But she calls herself Madame de Lostenos. 
Let her beware—if she bears it not with 
the dignity due to it, it will crush her. Clara 
entered—a willowy form, golden tresses, 
small, delicately cast features, and blue 
eyes—often looking up to heaven—complete 
her portrait. It will be very difficult for 
me to accustom myself to this kind of beauty. 
I advanced to meet her, and said, ‘“ Don 
Salvator, my friend, hearing I would spend 
some time in the Pyrenees, had requested 
me to pay my respects to her. She blushed 
and trembled as she took the letter I present- 
ed to her. For my part, I was astonished 
at my own emotions. This was my wife— 
this the being who was to exercise so much 
influence upon my life, for good or evil— 
who had vowed obedience, fidelity, nay, 
sworn to love me, stood before me! 
Notwithstanding, the care I had taken in 
my letter to recommend my friend to Clara’s 
attentions, she has not yet left the tone of 
cold politeness with which she first received 
me. Her mother seems to have taken upon 
herself the exclusive charge of doing the 
honors of the house to me. Thanks to her 
assiduity I have found a temporary home 
with an old farmer who never tires of being 
astonished at Don Salvator’s absence, and re- 
peating the angelic virtues of Clara. To es- 
cape this indirect censure, [ pass my morn- 
ings on the mountains and my evenings in 
studying the intricate character of Clara. 


when he will come? Why not asked about 
the disposition, tastes and habits of her hus- 
band? Absent and dreamy, she scarcely 
appeared to listen to me when I was speak- 
ing of her husband to Madam d’ Aubigneux— 
notwithstanding I spoke of the favor which 
Salvator enjoyed at Court, of the honor, the 
splendor which surrounded his name. Deci- 
dedly this young wife has no soul—she is a 
block of marble—an alabaster statue. 

I see her every day—and yet am no more 
advanced in my knowledge of her charac- 
ter than the first day I beheld her,—she is 
an enigma that I cannot unravel—never can 
love or sweet intimacy be established be- 
tween her and myself. I believe she hates 
me—from instinct perhaps. She is ever 


|ready to leave when I enter the room, and 


pales when she detects my looks resting 
upon her. She avoids speaking to me—even 
replying to my questions. Her soul has no 
affinity for mine—nothing in her speaks of 
nobility, enthusiasm, or devotedness. My 
proud and haughty ancestors—is this the 
mother I am to give to your descendants ? 

I have deceived myself—she has a living 
heart. Yesterday, when in the act of rising 
from the table, Madam d’ Aubigneux was 
struck with apoplexy. Never did I see 
more tender cares or loving tears than Clara’s. 
On her knees, by her mother’s side, she 
prayed for death—if she should lose her 
mother, the only friend she had in this world. 
I felt it as a reproach then—but now I see it. 
All her affections are concentrated upon a 
single object—and sometimes, I think it is 
well that it is so. Flowers are crushed by 
storms—my violent love and mad jealousy, 


toast 





Yesterday I had a box of jewelry carried| would kill her. As Madame d’ Aubigneux still 
to the castle—sent by my friend to the ladies. | remained insensible, Clara cried, with all the 
Whether it was dissimulation or indifference,|energy of desperation, ‘“‘I would give my 
Clara seemed to set but little value upon her|life for a physician! who will go for one?” 
husband’s gifts. But a ray of joy sparkled in| In hearing, for the first time, such passion- 
her eyes, when upon a seal, formed of pre-|ate words, from her timid lips, I trembled ; 
cious stones, she saw the united arms of de|but, not being willing to confide to another 
Losternos and d’Aubigneux. Like some|the accomplishment of the first wish I had 
young brides, perhaps, who delight to adorn|ever heard her express, I rushed from the 
themselves with a title. Clara, no doubt, at| castle, and taking the first one I saw for a 
that moment remembered she was the wife|guide, I ran, I flew, to the doctor’s house. 
of a Spanish duke. Vanity, not love in-| Fortunately it was but half-a-mile off. Going, 
spired that blush. Why has she not inquired|the fear of not finding him in, and returning, 
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the dread of being too late, oppressed my 
heart and hastened my steps. In vain the 
physician, almost out of breath, begged a 
moment’s rest. I dragged him on—I would 
have carried him myself rather than delay 
one moment. At last we arrived, breathless 
and exhausted. As far as she could see us 
Clara ran toimplore our haste. “ If I should 
lose my mother—oh my Father what will be- 
come of me?” She clasped her hands and 
raised her eyes to heaven in devout prayer. 
The physician went to Madame d’ Aubig- 
neux and after some absence returned, with 
Clara; her eyes sparkling with joy and her 
whole countenance lightened up with a beam 
of pleasure. How well happiness becomes 
her. How beautiful she was. ‘‘ You may 
rest secure,’’ said the physician to her, “this 
accident will be attended with no bad conse- 
quences. I will bleed your mother, and to- 
morrow she will be perfectly well.” I took 
the good doctor’s hands and clasped them with 
emotion—‘ Sir,’’ said he “I have not the 
honor of your acquaintance, but I esteem 
you for I know you possess a good heart. 
If you knew,” he added, speaking to Clara, 
‘‘ how he dragged me here, had it been his 
own mother: he could not have been more 
anxious.’”’ Clara thanked me by a look, and 
said in a trembling voice, Monsieur Mon- 
chado, I know you need rest. You must re- 
tire and to-morrow at an early hour, I will 
let you hear of my mother.” I desired to re- 
main. She was inflexible. ‘‘ Why stay? has 
not the doctor told ws to fear nothing ?”’ Us— 
for the first time she has associated me with 





her, in her thoughts—for the first time I 
feel as if I could love her. 

Clara flies from me no longer: the inter-| 
est I took in her’ mother’s indisposition has 
broken the ice her reserve had raised be-| 
tween us. Now, she dares to think, to speak, 
where Iam. I am astonished at her char-’ 
acter. Submissive without effort, she awaits: 
her husband as one does an absent friend. | 
She is ready to follow him—to love him.| 
Her thoughts go not beyond this. This is 
well, but who will assure me that this heart 
will not love another? Another—God of 
Heaven! Another. She should fear me—| 
fly from me. I am a man—a young man. 
Already her glances soften, and her manners 





have become more gracious. Yesterday she 
chided me for being later than usual. Can 
it be that she is forgetting her vows? Oh, 
my proud and haughty spirit, how quick you 
are to take umbrage. Clara isa woman—iso- 
lated from society. I am an accident in her 
monotonous life: my admiration tells her of 
the power of her beauty. This is all. 


Yesterday was Madame d’ Aubigneux’ birth- 
day. I took the occasion to send to the cas- 
tle many beautiful flowers. The innocent 
joy of Clara charmed me. It was very per- 
ceptible she took none of this offering to her- 
self. As to Madame d’ Aubigneux, she doubt- 
ed not but she was the sole object of this 
flattering notice. Trust yourselves to moth- 
ers-in-law. Confide your honor to them. 
They will give you a good account. She 
sees in me her son’s friend : but is this title 
a safeguard? Does it take away my eyes? 
Does it prevent Clara from having a heart ? 
And although she confides in the loyalty of 
a Spanish nobleman—ought she to risk her 
daughter’s peace ? 

What a delightful evening I have passed. 
Seated upon a tabouret, Clara held one of 
her mother’s hands, softly pressing it upon 
her rosy cheeks like a gentle child, longing 
to be caressed. She kissed it and rest- 
ing her head upon her mother’s knees, she 
looked up into her mother’s face, her eyes 
beaming with love. I know not why, but 
this scene did not please me. 

‘You love your mother too well,” said I 
to her; ‘“ Salvator will be jealous.” 

She smiled. 

‘“‘ Salvator jealous! Oh, no, I am not so 
fortunate.” 

‘His heart is very different from mine, 
then. If I loved my wife, I should wish her 
looks, her thoughts, her entire being to be 
wholly and only mine.” 

She looked at me with astonishment. 

“T know,” I continued, with a bitter 
smile, ‘‘ J know the love of a Frenchman is 
less exacting; but in Spain we cannot con- 
ceive of love without jealousy.” 

Madame d’Aubineux cried out—uttered 
many commonplace expressions that esteem 
and confidence made a husband’s happiness. 
I took not the trouble to contradict her. Clara 
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was in a reverie. Was she thinking of her 
husband? Douotless. For did she not say, 
‘‘T am not so fortunate?” . The jealousy of 
Salvator a happiness to her! Clara, may 
heaven preserve you from ever exciting it! 

Her mother—her blind mother—seems to 
take pleasure in perilling her daughter’s 
peace. Did she not beg me, this morning, 
to give Clara lessons upon the guitar? To 
determine me to comply, she said Salvator 
would be most agreeably surprised to find 
his wife possessed of a talent so delightful to 
every Spaniard. Oh, certainly. To give as 
a music teacher, to a woman of twenty, a 
young and nota very ill-looking man, who has 
the right to touch her soft fingers and place 
them upon the sonorous chords—to sing in 
company with her words breathing of love— 
to move her soul by the charms of harmony, 
is, no doubt, to prepare a very agreeable sur- 
prise for the absent husband! I was tho- 
roughly vexed. But I consented. Before 
yielding up my life for her to torture, and 
my heart for her to break, is it not prudent 
for me to try her strength ?—to do myself, all 
the evil another would have done me? 

I suspected not the empire this gentle and 
timid woman exercised over herself. How 
delightful, daily, to discover some talent— 
some new grace—some new beauty. What 
can science—what can unexplored countries 
offer to man—richer fields of thought—than 
the heart of a woman, with its thousand 
shades, its thousand delicacies, surprising 
you at every moment and enchaining you by 
imperceptible lines? It is in vain that I de- 
termine to preserve my independence. You 
have conquered me, Clara—I love you! Yes! 
I love you with all the power of my impas- 
sioned soul. But the more I appreciate the 
treasure I possess, the more I wish it to be 
unsullied. If you are to be the pride, the 
joy of life, you must come to my arms as 
pure, as innocent, as when your mother first 
received you into hers. 

—She knows that I am expecting news 
which will take me to Paris. Yesterday, 
whilst walking in the willow alley, which 
serves as an avenue to the castle, I spoke 


‘« We shall see you again on your return ?”’ 
said she, sighing, and added—* It is strange, 
before you came I was happy; I wanted 
nothing: and when you go [ shall feel as if 
something were wanting. We so easily ac- 
custom ourselves to a friend’s presence.”’ 
Whilst she was speaking, I looked at her 
in silence. An ardent love rushed through 
my being: my heart trembled under its 
power. That form, those arms, those hands, 
that whole being belongs to me—is mine, 
thought I, and in a transport of tenderness, 
I was on the verge of clasping her to my 
heart and confessing all, when the gardener 
came and presented her with some flowers. 
Thanks to this interruption, my secret still 
remains locked in my breast. It shall not 
escape me yet. Her looks, her voice, had 
intoxicated me—but now, when I am nolon- 
ger under the dominion of her beauty—now, 
when my jealousy daily demands for my 
name all which my love has confided to it, 
I tremble at the recollection of these words, 
which enchanted me at the time they were 
spoken—*‘' Before you came Iwanted nothing.” 
Nothing—not even the presence of her hus- 
band! ‘ When you go I shall feel as if some- 
thing were wanting.’’ So the stranger is al- 
ready more necessary than the husband! 
Imprudent Clara! True, she spoke thus to 
her friend—her husband’s friend. But may 
she not be deceived? Is a young man ever 
the friend of a woman of twenty: No, 
Clara, no. I must know you—prove you to 
the heart’s core. I am your lover now, and 
by that title you must welcome or repulse 
me. 

A deceiver! To deceive and endeavor to 
corrupt my wife! The words alone make 
me shudder. Pronouncing them my hand 
was involuntarily laid upon my sword—and 
I laughed at my madness. I feel an invin- 
cible repugnance to speak to her of love. | 
feel as if my declaration would tarnish her 
bridal crown—that she will be less pure after 
hearing it; and another fear, if she listens to 
me without indignation. Her mother’s pres- 
ence isin my favor. TI shail dare in a thou- 
sand ways to play the part of a stealthy lover. 
Yesterday, whilst gathering a rose, a thorn 
pierced her hand: a drop of blood fell upon 





sadly of my departure. 


a flower. I plucked it and hid it in my bo- 
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som. Her mother did not see me—but she 
— in vain she affected to be looking at some- 
thing else: she saw it; and I remarked nei- 
ther anger nor indignation in her counte- 
nance. I even believe—yes, I am sure of 
it-—when she spoke to me her. voice was 
softer than usual. Does she dare to love 
me the perfidious wretch? If I thought 
so Well what, madman, what would you 
do? Against whom would you turn a hus- 
band’s fury? Yourrival? You cannot reach 


him but through yourself. Against your 
wife ?>—but the lover will bring her to the 


arms of her husband. No, no, Honor—the 
honor of a Spanish nobleman speaks louder 
than love ! 

—Since I have loved her so passionately, 
my fears and desires fill my mind with inex- 
tricable confusion. Her coldness drives me 
to despair, and the least mark of affection 
reddens my brow with blushes. To repulse 
me breaks my heart. To welcome me with 
a smile maddens me. When she looks upon 
me with her tender eyes, in which I think I 
can read all I feel, a transport of joy’ seizes 
me. But honor steps in like a thief to rob 
me of my joys, and make them the instru- 
ments of my torture. Sometimes I wish— 
yes, I long to enter that heart without the 
husband's knowledge. But he is here. That 
severe judge is always here. When she 
speaks to me in a tender, caressing tone, I 
am on the brink of saying to her—‘ Hush! 
Clara, hush! Salvator sees you—hears you. 
But alas! the charm, or the agony of the 
suspicion of her love, soon vanishes. Clara’s 
goodness, not her heart, is interested in me: 
she sees that I am sad, and wishes to console 
me. If her mother calls, she leaves me 
without a moment’s hesitation, without a sin- 
gle regret. No—she loves me not; for she 
fears not to speak of her husband to me. 

‘Do you think?” she asked me—‘ that 
Salvator would be angry—and chide a disobe- 
dience, which would prove—my desire to go 
to him and seek his protection ?”’ ‘‘ Madame” 
I replied. ‘It is not without good reasons— 
that Salvator deprives himself of the hap- 
piness of having you near him. Honored 
by his sovereign’s confidence, for more than 
a year he has been charged with important 


demned to such suffering! 
ilong to die. 





missions, which often take him a distance 
from Madrid. It would be a great annoy- 
ance to him if you were to be at his house du- 
ting his absence.” ‘ Oh when will he come! 
When will he call his wife—she who has 
waited for him so long—so wearily—so pa- 
tiently’’—said Clara, her eyes filling with 
tears—and her hands falling by her side, in 
an attitude of hopeless dejection—‘ ny 
hopes are wasted in expectation! I have 
been confiding every morn I awakened 
with a feeling of renewed hope and joy— 
now I have lost that bright anticipation 
which filled my future life with its sweetest 
dreams! What have I done to be con- 
Sometimes I 
My soul is pure—TI should then 
be happy and Salvator free.’’ These tender 
complaints entered into the depths of my 
soul. Pity and remorse seized me for the 
part [ was acting, and who knows how far 
my ardent desire to console her, would 
have led me—if her mother had not entered. 
Exasperated by Clara’s tears, Madame d’ 
Aubigneux, heaped the bitterest reproaches 
upon Salvator—he was a barbarian—a ty- 
rant—unworthy of a wife’s tenderness—she 
groaned—she wept over her daughter’s youth 
buried in aliving tomb. Clara feeling all 
the indelicacy of this scene, endeavored, 
in vain to interrupt her, the stream of her 
wrath had burst out and nothing could stop 
it. Far from fearing any indiscretion on my 
part she took me aside, and traducing me 
before myself, she asked me if her daugh- 
ter merited such contempt. But little dis- 
posed, to maintain a long discussion upon 
this head I contented myself with replying— 
that Salvator, would doubtless, soon come 
and justify his course—adding, that justice 
never condemns a criminal before he is 
heard. 

Clara is sad and suffering—her pallid 
features and dejected looks add new charms 
to her person—never have I seen her so 
beautiful! How I longed to take her in my 
arms and kiss away those reproachful tears. 
But my honor—my honor—must be satisfied. 
Plunged into a kind of ecstacy I looked 
upon her with all the burning ardor of my 
soul beaming from my eyes. She met it 
look of gentle dignity. To withdraw from 
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a position of which, perhaps, she feared the 
danger, she begged me to relate some Span- 
ish legend to her. I obeyed; and for the 
first time, Clara heard from my lips the lan- 
guage of that passion, she must have read 
in my eyes. How her breast heaved! What 
enthusiasm colored her pale cheeks when 
I described to her, the might, the devoted- 
ness, the sublimity of true love! With 
whet intense interest she listened to me! 
How eloquently her eyes were raised to 
mine! Yes, Love is the life of life! love is 
heaven upon earth! love is happiness unal- 
loyed! Qh Clara—Clara—your love must 
be mine—or death. 

Wretch! what guilty thoughts and feel- 
ings am J trying to instil into my wife’s mind! | 
My reason left me—I was no longer her 
husband—I felt—I spoke as her lover. I 
gloried in beholding her fall, insensibly un- 
der my fascinations, and if her mother had 





not been present—so lost was I to all bat, 
the passion which ruled me—I would have} 
declared myself her lover! Nevertheless, | 
whilst relating the legend, my reason avenged | 
itself upon my love. I separated the two’ 
lovers ; and willing to grant all satisfaction | 
to Salvator, I caused the hero of my story to’ 
be killed by his jealous rival. At this unex- 
pected termination, Clara was greatly moved. 
‘‘T pity them not,” said she, -‘ they died, 
but they loved and were beloved ;”’ and two, 
liquid pearls fell from her eyes upon the 
marble table which separated us. I wiped 
them up with my handkerchief and pressed 
them passionately to my lips. Struck, as if 
by an electric shock, Clara arose. ‘‘ Where 
are you going?” asked her mother, who was 
engaged with her embroidery in the embra- 
sure of the window, unmindful of all that: 
had passed. I Mamma, I don’t know—I want 
air. [am going to gather flowers for my 
vases.’’ I arose to follow her. ‘ Ohno, no,”’ 
said she, extending her hands in an entreat- 
ing manner. I remained standing by the 
window, following her with my soul in my 
eyes and pressing to my throbbing heart the 
handkerchief—now so precious. 


[ To le Continued. | 
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A GROUP OF SONNETS. 


BY PAUL. H. 
i. 


Thou who art moving ever in the round 

Of custom, dragging an eternal chain, 

Whose weight for thy dull spirit hath no pain, 
Deeming that thou life’s secret bliss hast found : 
Whose senseless ear is ravished by no sound 

Of inner harmonies, whose eyes are blind 

To the rich splendors of creative mind, 

That make our common earth imperial ground ; 

*Tis well for thee in the supreme content 

Of grovelling wordliness, to sit and sigh 

That Heaven should have fashioned Poesy, and blent 
With our base instincts, aught of pure, and high : 
Thou would’st pluck down the stars, and curb the bound 
Of Ocean, did thy Avarice gain thereby. 


HAYNE. 





Il. 


Ye pleasant myths of Eld! why have ye fled? 
The earth is fallen from her blissful prime 

Of summer years, the dews of that sweet time 
Are withered on its garlands sere, and dead ; 
No longer in the blue fields overhead, 

We list the rustling of immortal wings, 

Or hail at eve the kindly visitings 

Of gentle Genii, to fair fortunes wed : 

The seas have lost their Nereids, the sad streains 
Their gold-haired habitants, the mountain lone 
Those happy Oreads, and the blithsome tone 
Of Pan’s soft pipe, melts only in our dreams; 
Fitfully fall the old Faith’s broken gleams 

On our dull hearts, cold as sepulehral stone. 


III. 
[Suggested by a Picture of Morning.) 


The darkuess pales in heaven; the eyes of morn 
Cuclose from out the Orient; violet bars 

Of tender sunlight dim the o’erwearied stars, 
And the wan moon withdraws her watery horn 
Lost in the Dayspring’s rising; Life is born 
From the glad heart of Nature, roused anew, 
To pulse in freedom through the deepening blue 
Of tranquil skies, to bend the golden corn 

In broad savannahs, and to stir the sea 

With odorous breezes. rippling into calm, 
Where by the stili lagoons, the pensive palm, 
Doth take the winds’ faint kisses languidly ; 
While the earth's various voices blend in one 
Harmonious jubilate to the Sun. 





IV. 
TO 


Along the path thy weary feet have trod, 

O! Christian mother! do the martyr years, 
Crownéd with suffering, through the mist of tears 
Uplift their brows—thorn circled—unto God ; 
Most bitterly our Father's chastening rod 

Hath ruled within thy term of mortal days, 

Yet in thy soul spring up the tones of praise, 
Freely as flowers from out a burial sod : 
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Nor hath a tireless Faith essayed in vain 
To win from sorrow that divinest rest, 

















































lof alltrue poetry ; and that there is a strength 


Which, like a sunset purpling through the rain j among us, reserved though it now be, that ; 
. ' . > . 

Of dying storms, maketh the darkness blest ; iwill at some future day, if encouraged and 

Grief is transfigured, and dethronéd fears 


; é tei i 
Pale in the glory beckoning from the West. sustained by pape appreciation, place south 
{ern and northern poetry on the same plat- 
‘form of equality. 
| In the first poem, and the longest, styled 
‘The Temptation of Venus,” the author has 
}endeavored to show ‘‘ that in the maelstrom 
‘of the passions, virtue and happiness are 
sure to go down together.’’ Would that all 
poetry, speaking in its own seductive lan- 
‘guage, taught this divine moral; then in- 
; ae deed, would poetry, winged by celestial 
When the mute air is stormless, thy dark eyes . if 1 ot It ti 2 } * Tae ht 
Smote my stilled conscience, and the peace is riven, | truth, purify and exalt the heart it soug 
Born of so many penitential sighs, to teach. This poem 1s replete with true 
And tears through whose renewéd gushing, gleam rems, shining with a natural light, and not 
A wan face touched by melancholy dreams. ia : i , 
‘for the poor sake of effect, forced and radia- 
ting with false and tinsel glare. Take, for 
‘instance, a few of these selected at random. 


-—— 


Vi 





‘lo meet the thus! oli! never—nevermore, 

I pray thee God, let ine behold that face, 
Whose memory haunting universal space, 
Made mournful ail the desolate years of yore ; 
But now, the brooding shadow of this wo, 

A wo words may rot picture, from my brain 
And saddened sou! was lifted, and the flow 

Of life’s freed river coursed in light again ; 
Then in a moment, like a flash from heaven, 


HAYNE’S POEMS.* 


— the lurid sunset’s gorgeous gate,” 
” ” ” * 


i ; | — the mellowed blaze 
The star of literature oe alawly the mel e, 
: : heey. mee, slowly Like muffled beams ofa thin clouded sun,” 


but brightly in our southern hemisphere, | ‘ ‘ * * 
gives inspiring token of better days to come. | _ *thesapped soul wasdead, 
Hithert th ss tasiat leat at 1.| Through whose dried branches to Decay resigned, 

, sac ayers SOS SS OES wade aroud- Remorse rushed howling like a hollow wind,” 
ed, as it were, under a pall of wavering gh how the very essence of poetry per- 
trable darkness. The southern poet, filled | yades these lines. 
with the fire of his native land, yet held a’ So, on the dewy atmosphere, outgushed 
silent harp, or struck its chords so irresolute- A world of sighs, whose amorous plenitude 
ly, £0 self-depreciatingly, that their strains, ‘tole te the Nightingale’s green home, where hushed, 

ares | te And dreaming, drooped the minstrel of the wood, 
were scarcely waited beyond his own sunny And set the music sleep had frozen free, 
shores. But anew aurora has dawned upon | In tropic tides of tender harmony.” 
us; and we hail each rosy beam with a 
pean of thankfulness. 

This little volume, whose merits we are 
about considering, comes to us bearing the 
unmistakable seal of a true poet; one, who 
feeling the divine commission of Poesy, has 


‘Tropic tides of tender harmony,” is 
music that will flow melodiously into the 
most fastidious ear. 

_ The closing verses of this poem are in an 
earnest and lofty strain. The enchantment 
del: 7 Leathe ai) of sin being over, and the ‘ Palace crumbled 
ssag 1 4 uuly,: y : ’ 
eliverec ot message Iulniuy, Manravy, into dust ;’’ ‘Horror and Demoniac Fear,’ 
and earnestly. — _. jlay their mighty hands on the guilty victim. 
To review this book properly—to exhibit | ty, pels his euide 
the under current of beauty and deepened bili aia 
thought that flows, like some quiet, but potent Fis consolation in this dread extreme ;” 
stream, through it, would require more ability byt per angel form has ascended into the 
. ; . <6 ; 4 ° _ 
than we are conscious of possessing. We ojorious heavens. 
therefore, simply content ourselves with se- ities sas 

2 * A solemn voice stole on him from afar, 
lecting such gems as sparkle on the surface ; Like music melting from some mournful star.” 
and by 50 doing, hope to convince the scepti- “ Go forth to find thy crimes just recompense. 
cal, that the South can produce poets, who, (io forth to meet the sorrow and the shame, 


ina large decree, possess the very essence W hich to the souls who canonize the sense, 
: Cling ever, like fierce serpents born of flame, 
Poems: by Par! H. Hayne. Boston: Vieknor, Reed Draw in earth's lowest air thy laboring breath, 


and Fields. | And learn the full significance of death.” 
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Yet from the ruin of thy low estate, who seeking to win for themselves some 
ty ; ; H > 2 cee } i . A . . 

A penitential patience hath sufficed faint tone of the “ Eternal Melodies,’”’ con- 
To plume the heart forthe Empyreal gate, | ; %- 
And the serene benignity of Christ ; | secrate all the energy of an earnest nation 
In humbleness and prayer work out thy doom, ito the work, and fixing their eyes on a 


Till Glory trembles from the depths of Gleom.” starry height,” cannot descend to any earth- 
In quoting from this poem, we are ae ly eeornere Yet the poet tells us, even these 
that we have only given faint elimpses of| feeble winged ones, catch a glimpse of rich 
its varied beauties—snatches of its melody— | Poetic glory that has its reward. 

half uttered notes of its rich, deep harmonies. 
To appreciate it fully, the entire poem must 
be read; we have merely opened “ the gol- 


den gate of song,’’ but beyond, there is a 


“Yet I would rather in the outward state 
Of Song’s immortal Palace lay me down, 
beggar basking by that golden gate, 
Than bend beneath the haughtiest Empire’s crown 


te ee et ee 


rich parterre that will amply repay the lovers For sometimes, through the bards, my tranced eyes 
of the beautiful. Have caught the vision of a life divine, 


And seen a far, mysterious rapture rise 


aT: ” ous ae 
Life and Death, which when it first ap- Beyond the veil that guards the inmost shyine.” 


peared in the pages of this magazine, attrac- 
ted much attention by its solemn imagery; Perhaps the most beautiful poem in the 
and lofty tone, is a sonnet reminding us of|book—certainly the most pathetic, is that 
the grand old Milton, hymning sublimely. {| which commences 

The sonnet commencing, 





* This is the place—I pray thee, friend, 
© Ye'camnet add by dnp pile gt tele, Leave me alone with that dread Grief, 
One jot or tittle to the Statesman’s fame.” Whose ee Soe © erarch the grave, 
Closed on a life how sad and brief.” 
is the noble outburst of an indignant heart, | 
} 


conveying a deal of scorn that finds a deep Who, of any poetic sensibility, will not be 
a mighty echo, in every loyal heart that beats | touched by the deep pathos that seems to sob 
within the borders of that through this little poem, the hopelessness of 
grief—the utter abandonment of sorrow that 
stands steeped to the very lips in woe, deso- 
late and heart-shattered, by the grave of the 

‘‘ October” is a beautiful sonnet, bringing! beloved dead? Youth! Love ! these are beau- 
before us a charming picture of glorious au-/tiful twin words, what impassioned thoughts 


—“recreant State 
Whose condemnation comes from her own lips,” 


tumnal woods. —what golden visions of delightful bliss do 
is ‘ they marshalinto view. But when that Youth 

And deep-toned majesty of golden floods, ai. ‘ 
That raise their solemn dirges to tie sky, is severed from Love by a fate as cruel, as 
To swell the purple pomp that floateth by.”’ inexorable. as unconquerable as the grave it- 


g7 ee self, what wild waves of sorrow surge against 
For manly tenderness, and delicate fancy, al al ‘of ot 
ba . y ss > Ty 
the sonnet commencing, the soul, wl at an endless grief goes wailing 
through a life time. Quieted a moment, sob- 
bing itself intoa troubled sleep, only to wake 
again with a fresh burst of agonized regret ; 
is preéminently lovely. ‘The Eve of the| aroused by memories, strong and deep. This 
Bridal,” is rich in delicate, true, and glow-| poem may be, perhaps is, altogether ideal. 
ing tints, to quote from it, would mar its) but if ideal, it is so like truth, that we take 
beauty. ‘‘ Aspirations’’ is the fervent utter-|it to our hearts, and enshrine it there as a 
ance—the deep feeling, of a true poet’s | beautiful picture of truthful nature. Many 
heart. ‘‘ The will to soar but not the wings ;’’| there are whose dim light of experience is 
this it is that makes the unconquerable un-! fortunately too faint to enable them to read 
quiet—the restless craving of all intellectual} sympathizingly this poem; but there are 
. . 7 . { . . . 
aspirations. Not of those who aim low, and| others, who by the blazing glare of their own 
with meagre achievement, are satisfied ; rest-, deep misery, wi!l read and understand, how 
ing content with the world’s poor praise, and|‘‘awful’’ the ‘‘summer’s sunshine’’ can 
their own easily gained applause; but they,!“ strike’’ 
ad i 7? ! 
Ps 


“ Beloved in this holy hush of nigitt, 
[ know that thou art looking to the South” 
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Close up the Book.—.November. 
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“Incongruous on the gpirit’s storm,” 


when standing desolate by the tomb, where 
love, youth and hope lie buried together. 

And with these observations we close*our 
imperfect remarks upon this book of Southern 
poetry. We have spoken admiringly, for we 
have spoken conscientiously ; believing that 
all who are capable of distinguishing the di- 
vine light of poetry from the mere ignis fa- 
twus that sometimes passes for the true blaze, 
will agree in our estimate of these poems. 

The young author is possessed of a glow- 
ing but chastened imagination; deep poetic 
sensibility, and a manly, earnest and vigor- 
ous intellect. He has a true eye for beauty, 
and a true hand for painting vividly its glow- 
ing tints. What he has done, is only the 
herald of what he can do; for we believe, 
to use his own words, that there are still in 
his soul 


“ Depths, undiscovered, untranslated.” 


As a poet, we give him our sincere admi- 
ration ; as a Southerner, we view him with 
national pride, and a prophetic hope that 
points proudly to an enduring and well-earn- 
ed reputation. E. 





CLOSE UP THE BOOK. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Close up the Book! it is too sad a history 
Of one unhappy, hopeless Human heart— 
Nor thou—nor I—can ever solve the mystery 
Which shadowed o’er her spirit’s nobler part. 
No hand save one could—or had ever lifted 
The outer fold that veiled her inner life, 


Close up the Book! too perilously gifted 
With the wild rapture of a Human Love— 
All that fair woman-life so nobly frcighted, 
Wo for the wreck that sunk with night above! 
Wo for the soul that pass’d through storm and shadow 
The Immortal, still bound to the merta/ part— 
Alas! for me, my sadden’d thoughts grow sadder, 
O’er this true record of a breken heart— 


Close up the Book! while the last echo lingers 
My Heart gives up its Dead, of other years— 
Rerob’d in youth, by Memory’s busy fingers— 
The vanish’d Past renewed again appears : 
Each Human Heart hath its own secret History, 
A written record whereon none may look — 
Now, as of old it must remain a mystery 
Unsolved—unread—O, then close up the book! 


NOVEMBER. 


November is gone. Farewell old friend,— 
and in bidding adieu to none of thy prede- 
cessors has my hand grown to their’s with a 
warmer or a longer pressure. True, it was 
slow to relinquish the gentle clasp of the fresh 
young April and the blushing May, as it ever 
lingers long in the soft palm of the fairest mai- 
den in the dance—to prolong the thrill of 
pleasure thence derived. But in bidding 
adieu to November, the feeling is like that 
of parting with our last friend as we set out 
on some dreary and solitary journey. For 
the winter months are the middle ages of 
the year, and their winds and frosts and 
snows which ‘‘the iron North pours tem- 
pestuous from her frozen caves,’’ the Goths 
and Vandals, which sweep the fruits and 
flowers of Autumn ‘“ down the gulf of all 
\devouring night,’’—no, not all devouring, 





A life full—passionate—and richly gifted 
With all rare thoughts—and earnest actions rife! 


Close up the Book! albeit a common story— 
My inmost spirit thrills to each charmed line : 
The light—the gloom—the agony—the glory— 
Gives back an answer from this heart of mine . 
Clearly my own experience seems recorded 
In the deep love-lore of this mournful tale, 
The hope—the faith—the loyal vow, low worded—— 
The rapturous bliss the heart dream form’'d to fail! 


Close up the Book ! a life of bondage splendid— 
Even while her feet earth’s darkened pathway trod ; 
Youth—Beauty, Genius, on her steps attended, 
The while she yearn’d to rest in peace with God : 
On world worn fetters pin’d the Immortal Spirit— 
And bent beneath its Burden of Unrest— 
The gift of many griefs she did inherit 
A heavy cross on her poor heart was prest! 


for the seeds and vital principle still remain, 
and when April again opens the year, the 
‘one shall germinate, the other renew its 
‘mysterious movement, and Nature again re- 
|joice in flowers and verdure. May we not 


‘ |guppose the human intellect to have its cy- 


‘cles,—its Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
‘Winter, as Nature has? May we not ima- 
gine old Egypt to have awaked from a long 
winter,—the “ middle ages’ of that period 
of the world, to become in arts, science and 
literature, the Spring, of which Greece and 
‘Rome were the Summer and Autumn? 
Each cycle too may be characterized by its 
|peculiar superiority—that last in the grand— 
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the beautiful and poetical,—the present in 
the practical and useful. That reared Thebes 
and the Pyramids, the Parthenon and Colise- 
um,—and carried to perfection, painting and 
sculpture, poetry and eloquence ;—this has 
invented the press and the steam engine. 
That invited the gods to earth, and gave 
them seats upon its mountains and in its 
groves—on its rivers and its seas,—this 
boldly invades heaven itself to draw thence 
ministers to the wants of man. The theft 
of Prometheus was punished with the vul- 
ture and the rock,—that of Franklin is re- 
warded with immortal honor. When Phe- 
ton would ‘drive the chariot of the sun he 


pose commend me to a forest of pines, 
whose long, thread-like leaves form admi- 
rable harp-strings while on their parent tree, 
and*a no less admirable carpet when deposi- 
ted on the earth below, in which latter ca- 
pacity they have just been freshly spread for 
winter. On this tempting bed let us lie 
down and with closed eyes listen to Fancy’s 
interpretation of the multitudinous sounds 
above,—the rush of wings,—the murmur of 
spirit voices,—high swelling anthems of 
praise to heaven above,—low, melancnoly 
moanings over earth beneath,—now ten thou- 
sand harps ringing jubilant, and ten thou- 
sand voices uniting in our ecstatic song of 


was hurled headlong from the heavens ;—|triumph,—now all sinking, dying to the one 


Morse drives the lightning at his will, and is 
crowned with glory. 


low, sweet tone of a once familiar voice en- 
treating us to join the angel throng, with 


To return to November. The poet has feelings hushed, subdued,—the bodily sunk, 
sung of “ chill November’s surly blast”’ andj the spiritual predominant,—methinks I feel 
every one echoes the strain. But I know at|the moulting process begin,—the mortal coil 
least one friend November has. Why what!is shuffling off, and bright butterfly wings 


same surly blast was a potent ally of mine, 


expanding, which are to waft me to those 


in the days of my boyhood, and who does|happy realms above. But ah! that twinge 
not remember with delight whatever contri-{in the shoulder, the result of lying on this 
buted to his boyish pleasures? Methinks I} cold ground, feelingly reminds me that the 
see him now, with bag on shoulder, thread-| spirit is yet a prtsoner in its earthly taber- 
ing the mazes of one of those magnificent|nacle,—the Koh-i-noor destined to shine in 
forests of the West, where part of my boy-| palaces, lies yet darkling in the cave,—the 
hood was spent. And now the object of|gay butterfly of the air is stilla worm and 
my search,—the shell-bark,—is reached,—| crawls. 


none of your saplings that a boy may climb 


I would not decry the universal favourite, 


hke a squirrel, nor a tree with such low|October. The feelings inspired by the glo- 
drooping boughs as Absalom dangled from of|ries of October are, however, of a voluptu- 
yore,—but a mighty column towering like|ous cast. Its gorgeous foliage, its morning 
those of Carnac, and surmounted withbranch-|and evening skies flushed with every deli- 
es more heaven-pointing than the pyra-|cate and lovely tint,—the serenity of its at- 
mids. On those lofty limbs hang the temp-| mosphere, all fill the soul with a sense of 
ting nuts, but I might as well “seek out|beauty, a feeling of luxurious repose. We 
some bright particular star and think to win| would be content to remain here forever in 
it, they are so above me.’”’ I hear however|the enjoyment of such an existence. But 
that same surly blast approaching through| November excites feelings of a higher and 
the “ forest aisles,’ discoursing most grand|more solemn strain. Those leafy honours 
and solemn music on its “thousand wind-| which have been the delight of Nature from 


) 


harps, 


it plays in that lofty tree top be-| April's green buds, to June’s brilliant matu- 


fore me, and now “the sound of dropping] rity, and October's dying splendor, have now 
nuts is heard,”—a tune more delightful to|been gathered to the quiet of their sylvan 


my ears than all the erial symphonies above 


.|tombs—reminding us that we too must soon 


But the pleasure of nut gathering has de-| mingle with the dust. It teaches that love, 


parted with the other substantial delights o 


f|and the pursuit of pleasure,—ambition and 


boyhood, and now in wandering through the| the toiling after honor and riches, are but the 
forests of a November day I find one of my|perishing flowers and foliage of existence. 
chief pleasures in its music. For this pur-|They form the delight of youth, the excite- 
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ment of middle age,—but when the Novem-'! 2nd as for Collins, Gray and Goldsmith they are niched 
bee of life arrives they perish and the fruit | '°° high in the temple of the bards for wreaths or shafts to 
sh, 


j ; | reach their statuesque and noble forms, Butwe may say 
which springs from the culture of the soul! 
alone is valuable. 


| that the volumes seem to us greatly enhanced in interest 
and value by the well-considered and pleasantly-written 
, biographies from the penof Mr.Epes Sargent, who,a poet 
himself of no mean rank, is quite capable of justly esti- 
mating the merits of poets, and who has compiled the inci- 
dents of the lives of the four, whose writings and portraits 
and especially in the forest of Nov ember, | are here given, into condensed but most agreeable sketches. 
shall have my better feelings more deeply We commend this new enterprise most cordially to pub- 
stirred than by the most eloquent divine of | fever. 
them all. 


Dinwiddie, Dec. 1854. 


Go thou to the house of prayer, 
I to the woodlands will repair. 





THe AMERICAN ALMANAC and Reposiiory of Useful 
Knowledge, for ihe year 1855. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son and Company. [From James Woodhouse, 139 
Main Street. 


JULIET. | It has now been twenty six years since this work was 

first established and, although it has sometimes been dis- 
| figured by misstatements of fucts and arithmetical errors, 
| it value has become so well known that no commercial 
| or literary man will be withoutit. The very great amount 
| of useful information it contains bearing upon the indus- 
trial and intellectual progress of the United States renders 
| jt of constant service as a book of reference. We aro 
' pleased to see its neatness of appearance preserved by 
‘| the new hands into which it has fallen. 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 


Fair Psyche of the Drama, loveliest child, 
Fond hearted Daughter of the sunny south, 
Whose summer passion, ardent, warm and wild, 

Yet purely beautiful and undefiled, 

Is still the wondrous theme of every mowh! 
O gentle story of Italia’s clime, 

That like a dream of Poetry enchanted 

The heart of youth!—and as the wondrous rhyme, —_— 

Of Fairy land, charmed in the olden time— 

How are we by your being’s beauty haunted! 
Rich, rare, and radiant as a Summer Rose 

When through the co.ors of the prism siante", 
And thus reflecting every hue that glows !— 

In thy clear eyes, lias mirror’d every feeling 

That first found entrance in young Romeo’s heart 


‘rue Hisrory aNv Porrry or Fixcrer Rings. By 
| Charles Edwards, Counsellor at Law, New York: 
Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. New York. 1855. 
[From W. A. Butters, 157 Main Street. 


A curious and interesting compilation evincing a vast 
emount of reading, in which will be found all that relates 
The fond expression of his love revealing. | to the particular ornament which is the subject of the 

O Love! how strangely beautiful thou ari— volume from the days of the heavy rings which are satir- 

When bride-like wearing the transcendant wreath ized by Juvenal and were gathered by the bushel at 

Of Youth and Hope perfumed by Passion’s breath! | Cannz, to the present time. The lover will see by refer- 
ring to its pages whut significance there is in the gage 
@amour and the Sponsalium annulus ox ring of affiance, 
and to all it will prove a pleasant volume for after dinner 
perusal or for a wet day in the country. 
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Tue Poericat Works or THomAs Hoop: with a Bio-| Giglio and Prince Bulbo, &c., &c. By Mr. M: A. 
graphical Sketch. Edited by Epes Sargent. Boston.| Titmarsh. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish- 


Phillips, Sampson and Company. New York: J. C.| ers, Franklin Square. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Derby. 1854. Street. 


Tue Compiete Porricat Works or Witiiam CoL- 
Lins, THomMAsS GRAY AND OLIVER GoLpsmitH. With 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. Edited by Epes 
Sargent. Same Publishers. [From James Woodhouse, 
139 Main Street. 


A charming little piece of tom-foolery by Thackeray, 
plentifully illustrated with the most grotesque designs 
from the facile crayon of that eminent master, the whole 
having been produced for the Christinas diversion of some 
English children the author met in Italy. No doubt these 
These volumes are two of a new Edition of the Brit-} little folks were hugely delighted with the Fairy Black- 








ish Poets recently undertaken by the celebrated Boston 
house whose name is given on the title page. The typog- 
raphy is beautiful, the paper white and firm, the binding 
of stout muslin and the price so moderate, (one dollar the 
volume,) as to place the Edition within the reach of all 
lovers of English poetry. We need say nothing, of course, 
of the writers whose tuneful verses these two volumes 
comprise. Everybody that reads at all in this day has 
been affected by the pathos or the merriment of Hood, 


stick and her marvellous doings, and with the beautiful 
Betsinda, while Kutasoff Hedzoff and Hoggiuarmo ena- 
bled them to “sup fall of horrors.” The older reader 
will detect under the superficial nonsense of the book, a 
quiet but sharp satire upon royalty and everywhere the 
bright wit of Mr. Titmarsh flashes through, like a blade 
beneath a worn and rusted scabbard. ‘Thackeray is cer- 
tainly a most industrious writer, for since his return to 
England, besides the monthly numbers of the Newcomes 
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and the correspondence of the Bashi-Bazouk in Punch,| THE PorricaL Works oF WILLIAM WorpDswWorTH. 


he has contrived to throw off this story for children and} 
to write a new series of Lectures which we hope to have | 
the pleasure of hearing in the United States during the) 


current year. 
—_—_— i 
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“ A SourHERN Home” is the title of a little volume | 


recently issued by A. Morris of Richmond. Itis designed 
especially for children but it may profitably be read by | 
“grown-up people” aswell. The tone is singularly pure 
and the style distinguished by simplicity in narration and | 
animation in dialogue. The authoress of this agreeable | 
juvenile, (for we understand it is the production of a lady,) | 
has rendered an excellent service to Southern readers in ! 
weaving into fiction some of the more pleasing features | 
of our local society, and we trust the book will be exten- | 
sively circulated from the Potomac to the Gulf. 

Mr. Morris has also just published a work of great vigor 
and thought by George Fitzhugh Esquire entitled “ Soci- | 
ology for the South.’’ The aim of the writer has been to | 
show the failure of free society—not to defend slavery, 
but to attack other systems of labour, and his views are 
of far too much importance and interest to our own sec- 
tion of the Union to be summarily noticed. We shall 
therefore take occasion to examine the volume at length 
in the next number of the Messenger. 


Harp Times. A Novel. By Charles Dickens. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris- 
97 Main Street. 


This work is rather hard reading and on that account 
may be well suited to Hard Times. But for the name 
of Diekens as the author, we think it would scarcely have | 
been thought worthy of reprint in an American Edition. 
As coming from the pen of the author cf Nicholas Nick- 
leby it is curious as an illustration of the decline and fall 
of genius, but we are not willing to believe that he can-| 
not and will not produce something better to prove him- 
self yet a writer of power in the delineation of character 
and the developement of human passion. 





We are indebted to Mr. J. W. Randolph for several of 


the newest publications of that most industrious of book- 


Seven Volumes. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 1854. 


Of the numberless editions we have seen of the poems 
of the philosophical bard of Rydal Mount, this is by far 
the most to our taste. It is beautifully printed on clean 
white paper, and the size of the volumes is convenient 
for reading by the fireside, where one best enjoys the beau- 
ties of such a writer. Volume 6 of the present edition 
contains the Prelude which has never before, so far as 
we know, been embraced in a complete series of Woords- 


| worth’s Writings. 


SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE Fixst SETTLERS OF UPPER 
Groraia,or THE CHEROKEES AND THE AUTHOR. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1855, [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A very curious volume written by an excellent and 
kind-hearted old gentleman, formerly member of Congress 
from Georgia, and at one time Governor of that State, 
the Hon. George R. Gilmer. The style of it is remarka- 
bly unambitious, and its arrangement somewhat imme- 
thodical, yet it contains a vast deal of information of a 
genealogical sort and will prove highly interesting to the 
numerous offspring of the original settlers of Georgia. 


The KaLeiposcorE is the title of a weekly paper de- 
voted to Literature, Temperance and Education, which 
has just appeared in Petersburg under the editorial au- 
spices of Mrs. Rebecca B. Hicks, well known in literary 
circles as the author of numerous novellettes, and as a 
contributor to Putnam, Graham and other popular maga- 
zines. We are glad to see this evidence ofa literary spirit 
among the enlightened citizens of the Cockade, and we 
cordially wish Mrs. Hicks the most abundant success in 
her new enterpriSe, feeling assured, as we do, that she 
will at least deserve, if she be not able to command it. 
The editorials of the two numbers before us are full of a 
hopeful enthusiasm, and indicate a determination on the 
part of the Editor, to work to some purpose in the fields 
of Southern letters. There is a variety, too, in their con- 
tents, which fully justifies the title of the paper, and at 











men, Bohn of London. The second volume of the Phil- 
osophical Works of Locke embraces the famous Treatise 
on the Human Understanding which has rendered the 
author’s name classic in alllands. An additional volume 
of the Classical Library presents us with an excellent 
Translation of theo Cyropwdia and Hellenics of Xenophon 
by two English Collegians. It will gratify the lovers of 
sound learning to know that Mr. Bohn has alsn com- 
wnenced a complete Edition of the writings of Burke of 
which the first volume is now before us, together with 
the life of this great Stateeman by Prior uniformly bound 
in muslin. We have had repeated occasions to commend 
to our readers the Libraries of Bohn for their cheapness 
and value in a literary point of view. We cannot call to 
mind a single one of these publications that does not well 
deserve a place upon private bookshelves as weil as in 
the collections of societies and literary institutions. Mr. 
Randolph is in regular receipt vf all of them from Messrs. 
Bangs, Brothers & Co., the New York agents of the en- 
terprising publishers. 


each new turn (of a leaf) we see novel and brilliant com- 
| binations of genius and fancy. 


‘ 
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From A. Morris we have received the poems of CoLr- 
RIDGE, in three volumes, and of Keats and Watts, each 
in one volume—all in the beautiful Boston edition of 
Little, Brown & Co., which has become so popular. The 
collected poems of Dr. Watts are especially acceptable, 
inasmuch as it has not an easy matter heretofore to 
procure them, and as some of his beautiful hymns are en- 
shrined in the memory of every man and woman who has 
had a Christian mother. The volume contains in addition 
to the Hore Lyrica, a spirited portrait of the author, and 
a memoir from the pen of Dr. Southey, which embodies 
the incidents of his life in a concise and readable form. 
Of Keats and Coleridge we can never have too many 
editions, and we are glad to see these authors placed 
within the reach of all lovers of the “vision and the fae- 
j ulty divine.” 
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Tar Western Home and other poems. By Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. Philadelphia. Parry & McMillan. 1854. 
From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This volume is made up entirely of poems never before 
published, and shows that the sweet singer of Hartford 
has by no means given up the office of poesy, though 
since her earliest flights, others have soared as high, and 
sung as melodiously as she. The Western Home which 
gives its name to the volume,.is a poem of forty pages 
descriptive of frontier life, which seems to us inferior to 
many others of less length which follow. The subjoined 
bit of verse will give our readers a taste of the book’s 
quality. 


THE LAST JOURNEY OF HENRY CLAY. 


HE passeth on his way, 
The man to senates dear, 
The silver-voiced, whom gathered throngs 
Still held their breath to hear. 
He hath no warrior’s crown, 
No laurel on his breast, 
But Peace her drooping olive binds 
Amid his stainless crest. 


He shrank not at his post 
Till the spoiler grasped his hand, 

And sternly chained the silver tongue 
Whose music charmed the land. 

Mid Summer’s glorious pride 
With the tramp of an iron steed, 

He sweepeth on, o’er the realm he loved— 
But his closed eye Takes no heed. 


Our cities veiled their heads 
As through their gates he passed, 
And the mournful voice of tolling bells 
Wailed out upon the blast ; 
And forth our noblest came 
To guard their sacred trust, 
And weeping woman cast her wreath 
Upon his honoured dust. 


He passeth on his way 
In more than kingly state, 
And silent children press to gaze 
Upon the fallen great; 
While from the ramparts proud, 
Where his country’s banners fly, 
The booming cannon speaks his praise— 
But he deigneth no reply. 


There’s sorrow on the wave 
As the coffined dead they bring— 
The passing ships their pennons furl, 
Like an eagle’s broken wing ; 
And as the rippling streams 
That precious burden bore, 
The murmuring rivers tell their grief 
To every shrouded shore. 


He passeth on his way, 
To his own cultured lawn— 
The shadow of his planted trees 

That bloom when he is gone : 
And agonizing love 
Beholds with stifled moan, 








A nation’s tear upon the bier, 
That mingles with her own. 


Bow down in reverent wo 
Beside his sable pall, 

The friend of man, who fearless sought 
The brotherhood of all! 

Strong in a Saviour’s strength 
When li‘e’s frail web was riven, 

The Truth and Peace he loved on earth 
Made him at home in Heaven. 


There is nothing indicating a very high order of poetic 
geniusin this—it is good, honest, moral, descriptive rhyme, 
quite the same sort of versified sermonizing that Mrs, 
Hemans used to indulge in, by taking little historical sen- 
tences as texts and “making an application” of them for 
the benefit of her admirers. Yet we like Mrs. Sigour- 
ney much, even though we can not think her inspired by 
a lofty muse. She never trips in her metre, is always 
perfectly intelligible to the most ordinary comprehension, 
(a great merit,) and she takes a pleasant domestic view of 
life and its affairs altogether more agreeable to us than 
Miss Alice Carey’s, who always looks down such a vista 
as Poe saw “in the ghoul-vaunted woodland of Weir,” 
at the end of which is a tomb and a Hie jacet, 

The following poem is of a different character from the 
one already quoted : 


MEMORY. 


Tue past she ruleth. At her touch 
Its temple valves unfold, 
And from their gorgeous shrines descend. 
The mighty men of old. 
At her deep voice the dead reply, 
Dry bones are clothed and live, 
Long-perished garlands bloom anew, 
And buried joys revive. 


When o’er the future many a shade 
Of saddening twilight steals, 

Or the dimmed present to the soul 
Its emptiness reveals, 

She opes her casket, and a cloud 
Of cheering perfume streams, 

Till with a lifted heart we tread 
The pleasant land of dreams. 


Make friends of potent Memory, 
O young mau, in thy prime; 

And with her jewels bright and rare, 
Enrich the hoard of Time, 

For, if thou mockest her with weeds, 
A trifler mid her bowers, 

She’ll send a poison through thy veins, 
In life’s disastrous honrs. 


Make friends of potent Memory, 
O maiden, in thy bloom; 

And bind her to thine inmost heart, 
Before the days of gloom, 

For sorrow softeneth into joy 
Beneath her wand sublime, 

And she immortal robes can weave 

From the frail threads of Tire. 

















